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ACCOUNT OF THE SYSTEM OF INFANT SCHOOLS. 


(Concluded from p. 200.) 
Arrangement of an Infant School. . 


Tue scHoot Room. In an establishment where circumstance 
and'the personal influence of the teacher, as well as mutual exam- 
ple, fill so important a place among the means of attaining the 
purpose which is in view, the choice of a suitable room is of very 
principal moment. 

On this subject, some general principles may be laid down, which 
will distinguish those things which are absolutely necessary to the 
real efficiency of the system, from those which are only desirable. 

In the choice of a room, then, it will have sufficiently appeared, 
that cheerfulness, light, freedom of air and of dimension, must al- 
ways be consulted. The walls should, if possible, be spacious, and 
the roof or ceiling lofty. 

The size of the room must be regulated by the number of the 
children who are to be educated im it. There should be space for 
the whole of the school, with the exception of the monitors, to sit 
around the room on seats affixed to the walls, that the area may be 
perfectly free. 

The average of one foot to a child is sufficient. 

As one of the principal objects in these establishments is to gain 
and fix the attention of the school on one spot, and on one person, 
the form of the room should, if possible, be such as to cause the 
infants the least personal trouble and effort in doing so. 

It is desirable, farther, that the voice of the teacher should be 
equally heard, without effort on his part, and that his person 
should be seen with equal distinctness, at all the most distant points 
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inthe room. If he be obliged to.raise his voice, in order to be 
heard by those who are at a greater distance than others, his tone 
will almost necessarily seem to approach to that of anger; and the 
good feelings of his little flock will in consequence be disturbed; 
whilst, on the other hand, distance will encourage carelessness in 
those whose attention is not yet sufficiently secured. 

It will appear, from these remarks, that one decided aim in the 
choice and the fitting up of an infants’ school-room must be to place 
the little pupils, as far as may be possible, at an equal distance 
from the point from which the teacher may propose generally to 
address them. 

NuMBER OF CHILDREN.—In the establishment of an infants’ school, 
one of the first things which must occupy our attention is the num- 
ber of children which may with effect be educatedtogether. Now 
in the discussion of this point, as that of the subjects of infant in- 
struction, possibility is, 1 would remark, by no means a suflicient 
guide to our decision. It may be possible, for instance, under the 
most favorable circumstances, and for a certain time, to catch the 
attention, and to instruct together as many as three hundred infants; 
but the influence over so many cannot be lasting; and when 
disorder is once effectually introduced, it will take some considera- 
ble time to remove it. The system may indeed be destroyed by 
either extreme. Where moral influence, proceeding almost direct- 
ly from the best and the kindest feelings of the heart, is the only 
source of authority, and where mutual sympathy is one powerful 
instrument in the hand of the superintendent, it is manifest that the 
number may be either so great that both will be lost—the voice of 
the teacher be merged in the discordant shout of the infant multi- 
tude, or the company itself divided into its little parties, and thus 
the influence of mutual sympathy cease to be universal; or, on the 
other hand, it may be so small, that the desire to excel will subside 
into personality, or the influence of evil temper and of disorder be- 
come universal, before the superintendent is able to subdue it by 
the better feelings which may remain. 

Where circumstances are favorable, three schools, of one hundred 
children each, are far to be preferred to one of three hundred. 
The number should not be less than from fifty to eighty, and it 
should on no occasion exceed one hundred and fifty. In an as- 
sembly so circumscribed, if the form of the room be suitable, the 
superintendent may, from his rostrum, watch the eye of any indivi- 
dual. He may address himself to any one, or he may avail himself 
of the ear of all, without elevation of voice, without anger, and with 
the best effect. 

AGE OF THE cCHILDREN.—Children are admitted into the infants’ 

. schools from the age of two years, to that at which they are recoived 
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into the parochial schools; which is generally six or seven. The 
presence of the older children, if the establishment be well mana- 
ged, is productive of very beneficial consequences. The mutual 
influence of the infants on each other may, through these, be ren- 
dered more extensively effectual, and as they will have attained to 
a greater measure of knowledge than the others, and will have im- 
bibed more correct habits of order and attention, the best monitors 
may generally be selected from amongst them. 

SEPARATION OF THE BOYS AND GiRLs.—After the assembling of 
the school, the first division that takes place must be that of the 
boys and the girls, whom it will be well to arrange at the opposite 
‘sides of the rooms. It may, indeed, seem useless to insist on this 
division among children so young as those at an infants’ school; 
nor am I prepared to say that there is an absolute and present ne- 
cessity for it. The principle, however, is accordant with the sys- 
tem. In such an establishment, regard must be paid to the ap- 
pearance and the tendency of things, as well as to their present na- 
ture; and the arrangement which I have thus recommended will, 
amongst others, encourage a delicacy of mind and propriety of 
manners, which the children will probably never totally forget. 

Cxasses.—The division of the school into classes must be a 
work of consideration and care, and will require much time for its 
completion. 

It will be more than probable, that among a hundred children of 

different ages under seven years, a few will be found who have al- 
ready, by the diligence of their parents, acquired a knowledge of 
the letters of the alphabet, and of some of the more simple words. 
Now, as soon as possible, the teacher must accurately acquaint 
himself with the state of knowledge already attained by each of his 
pupils; and without any distinct remark to this purpose, he must 
’ place those who have acquirements, of howsoever small an extent, 
in a higher place in the school than those who have none. By thus 
slowly proceeding in his work, in a few days the little assembly 
will have almost imperceptibly assumed a more correct arrange- 
ment, and he will have thus laid the foundation of all his future 
proceedings. From this point, he may, without hesitation, proceed 
to a general division of the whole school into clatses. 

It has been already remarked, that if it be difficult for the teach- 
er to support a consistent influence over the whole of his school, it 
would be impossible that a child should ever hope to do so over any 
considerable number of his fellow-pupils. In that part, then, of the 
system, where instruction proceeds immediately from the monitors to 
their fellow-pupils, order can alone be prestrved by placing the 
fewest possible number under the care of each little teacher. A 
monitor is supposed to be able to regulate, and to communicate in- 
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struction to five of his fellow-pupils, and this is, therefore, the num- 
ber of each class. For the general purposes, however, of the 
school, it is thought better to have two monitors superintending 
the same little party of children; and on this account two subordi- 
nate classes are regarded as one, and the monitor of the school is 
then called the second monitor. In the classes themselves, it is not 
desirable to place the children according to their several acquire- 
ments, as the instruction there pursued is seldom individual; and 
the personal emulation, which is excited by the taking of places, is 
not known in this system of education. In order to mark the di- 
vision of the classes, the seats may be divided by small partitions, 
into compartments of ten feet each, which affords, on the average, 
sufficient room for as many children. 

Monirors.—In an infants’ school, a child, who has attained 
knowledge howsoever limited, is supposed to be thus far in a ca- 
pacity to teach another child who has none. On this principle the 
several monitors are chosen. All that is required in the way of 
qualification in the monitor of a class is, that he should be well ac- 
quainted with that which it is his office to communicate to his little 
pupils. It will be evident, that in this manner all the school may 
be reduced to an order of successive instruction, and that the busi- 
ness of the teacher, will be, in this department, most effectually 
performed by his personal attention, chiefly to the highest classes. 
Through these, as monitors, he communicates the same knowledge 
to the second order of bis pupils, and thus by succession to every 
class in the school. His personal attention to the subordinate 
classes will be of a more general character. He will call, and fix 
their attention, as he passes round the room, to the various subjects 
of instruction; and support, where necessary, the influence of the 
little teachers over those intrusted to their care. As the monitors 
are, in their order, themselves moreover the subjects of instruction, 
and under such circumstances must for the time leave their classes, 
the most intelligent child in each class is chosen, to fill, at these 
times, the place of the little instructer, and obtains the name of the 


When the lesson is to be given to the whole school at once from 
the rostrum, the méhitors are chosen from among the boys without 
any regard to their place in their several classes. The more sim- 
ple combinations of number, for instance, or the more easy tables, 
are recited aloud from that place by some of the least advanced in 
knowledge. The teacher is here constantly changed, and all feel 
that in their turn they may assume the place of instructer to all the 
others. 

Besides these monitors, two or more of the most intelligent and 
active children may be selected, to act each alternately as a walk- 
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ing monitor, The duty of this monitor is to walk slowly from one 
end of the school to the other, observing the attention of the scho- 
lars; himself at the same time reciting aloud the lesson, if the in- 
struction be general, or exciting the various classes to diligence. 
He preserves order, under the direction of the superintendent, and 
informs him of any delinquency which he may perceive in any part 
of the little assembly. 

It will form a very important part of the duty of the superinten- 
dent, to watch over the dispositions of the monitors; as there will 
be constantly a danger of their assuming an authority over their fel- 
low-pupils, which is beneficial neither to themselves nor to the 
general order of the school. He must be keenly alive to any 
harshness of address which they may use. He must not suffer 
them to exercise any mode of punishment; but he must himself be 
always ready to enforce that measure of attention to the lesson 
which may be necessary. 

Orper or iNstrucTION.—The next thing which will require the 
attention of the superintendent of an infants’ school, after the di- 
vision of the classes, will be the arrangement of the order of in- 
struction. He must first, then, have clearly stated before him the 
subjects which it is proposed to teach in the school. These he 
must divide into the following parts; those which may be taught to 
the whole school at once from the rostrum—those which may be 
communicated by mutual instruction in the several classes—and 
those which are suitable to the higher classes alone, and must be 
confined to the class-room. 

It has been presumed, in an earlier part of this treatise, that the 
mind of an infant cannot be exercised with cheerfulness on any one 
subject, except under extraordinary circumstances, for a longer 
space of time than about a quarter of an hour. The teacher must 
carefully meet this tendeney to weariness, by dividing the lessons 
themselves into so small parts, that they may be severally comnle- 
ted rather within that period. Novelty, another desirable object in 
fixing the attention of infants, may be thus consulted; as the les- 
sons may be so arranged as to recur not more than twice or three 
times in the week, and then at different periods of the day. After 
the division of the lessons, the teacher may next proceed to form 
his scheme of instruction. He may, in his scheme, divide the school- 
hours of the week into their quarters; and having thus before him 
the division of the time of the week, he may allot to each quarter 
its lesson, and arrange the whole in the manner which he conceives 
to be most suitable to the ends he has in view. The first and last 
quarter of each day, I will not hesitate to presume, will in every 
infants’ school be appropriated to the use of a switable prayer, and 
the singing of some simple hymn. 
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ARTIFICIAL AIDS TO THE PRESERVATION OF ORDER.—It may use- 
fully call into exercise the ingenuity of the teacher, to discover 
means of conveying by signs his wishes at once to the whole school. 
The following, amongst others, have been tried with success. 

The division of the lessons into portions adapted to periods of 
one quarter of an hour, will suggest the necessity of having, if pos- 
sible, a clock in the school-room. It will not add very considerably 
to this expense, if, instead of striking the hours, the clock be made 
to strike once, loudly, every quarter. When the superintendent per- 
ceives the hand approaching the quarter he may place himself in 
the rostrum, and immediately on the stroke, give out, with a slow 
and distinct voice, what must be the lesson of the next quarter. 

He must have some sign also which the children may all under- 
stand, for their terminating their lessons, and returning quietly to 
their places. This may be the use of a litile bell, which he may 
carry in his pocket. But let him bear in mind, that he may both 
display and excite ungoverned passion by the hasty and noisy man- 
ner of ringing his bell, aswell as by the angry tones of his voice. 

He will farther find it necessary to have some means of directing 
the modulation of the voices of the children whilst repeating their 
lessons. A small and shrill whistle will answer this purpose, if he 
impress it, as he may effectually, on the mind of the little multitude 
that, whenever he uses it, they are to say their lessons in a whis- 
per. 

The following general considerations on the subject of the pre- 
ceding section may perhaps be worthy of the attention of the su- 
perintendent of an infants’ school. 

In such an establishment, ordet is not the result of a law, but of 
an influence. It is a habit, and not the subjection of the will to 
reason or to necessity. It will be obvious, then, that however de- 
sirable it may be to arrange a school in exact order at the first 
opening of the institution, much time must be necessarily expended, 
and much patience quietly employed, before this object can be 
effectually attained. It will be necessary not to attempt too many 
points at once; but to begin with the more easy, and to proceed by 
degrees, to the more exact regulations of the system. If we at- 
tempt every thing at once, we may preclude ourselves from doing 
any thing effectually; but if we are content with small attainments 
at first, our final success will exceed our utmost expectations. 

It must farther be remarked, that the difficulty attending the ar- 
rangement of an infant school is almost entirely confined to its 
first establishment; when the object is to reduce into order a whole 
assembly of untaught children at once. After this has been once 
effected, it will be preserved with very little attention and labor on 
the part of the teacher. The new comers will then, in the course 
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of things, be introduced by one or two at a time, and will fall into 
the established order without any effort, and almost insensibly to 
themselves. 

It will be advisable, farther, not to press those lately introduced 
into the school into immediate occupation. They may be generally 
suffered, at first, to place and to employ themselves as they please. 
A little observation on the part of the master Wili lead to a discovery 
of their proportionate attainments and the place which they are to 
hold; and when they have become somewhat familiar with the habits 
of the institution, they will fill whatever station may be assigned to 
them with cheerfulness and regularity. _ 

Tue TEacHER.—With regard to the teacher of an infants’ school, 
it will be unnecessary that J should detain the reader by any length- 
ened discussion, as enough has been implied in every part of the 
preceding treatise. ‘The teacher must be capable of doing all which 
has been supposed to be required of him, and his efforts must be 
guided, not by a desire of gain, by which they would probably be 
much circumscribed, but by an original pleasure in the company 
of children, and a capability of accommodating himself to their 
feelings and their tendencies. 

NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN A scHooL.—lIn order to the perfection 
of the system, it will not be possible to conduct an infant school 
without the constant aid of two persons; the attention of one of 
whom may be directed especially to the order and the general edu- 
cation of the school, and of the other to the communication of 
knowledge in the class-room. The necessity of two teachers ap- 
pears in the fact, that amongst infants of so tender an age, it is not 
possible, as amongst other children, to have secured the habit of 
order, independently of the inspection of the master. The unin- 
terrupted presence of one teacher must, therefore, necessarily 
constitute a part of the general arrangement. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF A TEACHER.—A superintendent of an infants’ 
school should, in few words, be himself the model of that in which it is 
proposed that he should educate the little assembly under his care. 

Religion.—The first qualification of such an individual, it will 
hence follow, must be the purest excellence of moral character, and the 
sincere influence of a vital and reasonable religion, which has part in 
every disposition, and enters into every action of his life. It will 
not be a sufficient excuse, if the false principle which he may hold, 
or the evil habit to which he may be liable, be not yet directly 
cognisable by the children. The former will not fail to throw a 
morbid influence over the course of his instruction, and the latter 
will be hidden only by the arts of a hypocrite;—arts which not only 
qualify, but pervert and destroy the real character of religion, and 
are of too flimsy a texture to hide their degraded principle from the 
eye of even an infant. It would be better, for the present, to defer 
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all appeals to the religious principles and feelings of a child, than 
to place before him that which is calculated to generate disgust; 
or to give the idea, that religion consists principally in form and 
outward show, and, has little to do with our secret actions and with 
our heart. 

INTELLECTUAL ACQUIREMBNTS.—It is not necessary, that the in- 
tellectual. acquirements of a teacher of an infants’ school should 
include more-than he may have learned at some of the best con- 
ducted of our parochjal establishments. More importance is to be 
attached to the mode of his knowledge than to is exient. He should 
have learned well that with which he professes.to be acquainted; 
and should have the faculty of accurate discrimination, and of tra- 
cing the subjects of knowledge to their first and easiest principles. 

OF THE MORAL QuaLitiEs, self-control is one of the most requisite. 
Irritability and quickness of action must soon produce an evil elect 
upon the little assembly; who will gradually lose their respect for 
a teacher, if he be frequently under its influence, and, eventually 
imbibing his spirit, refuse to submit to his authority. He should be 
kind and genile, and yet consistently firm and energetic in his man- 
ner. His address should be always that of cheerfulness, and he 
should, at proper times, be capable of relaxing without effort into 
playfulness. And, above all, whatever he may think right to do, 
must be accompanied, both with a manifest good-will, and with a 
real as well as a professed conviction of duty. He must show the 
children, that he proceeds always in submission and in obedience to the 
will of God, beyond which he knows of no appeal. 

It. is not to be expected, indeed, that in the infancy of this system, 
persons should offer themselves altogether prepared to undertake 
the guidance of an infant school. It will generally happen, that 
the proposed teacher must be himself instructed and formed for his 
work. And if he be under the influence of true religion, and there- 
fore of an excellent moral character; if he be possessed of a 
strong natural intellect, and kind affections; and if he have received 
that measure of education which is given in our parochial schools, 
there is little reason to doubt, that with care, attention, and perse- 
verance, he will soon be capable of performing with propriety, the 
duties which may be incumbent upon him. 

Nor is it by any means necessary to believe, that none of the 
good effects, which attend these institutions, can be secured to in- 
fants of so early an age, without attempting an approach to the 
perfection of the system which has been described. Much has, in 
some places, been done by the adoption of parts of the plans which 
have been proposed. In this manner, where infants’ schools cannot 
be established, those conducted by dames, which exist in almost 
every village in the kingdom, may, in many instance, be much im- 
proved. 
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PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL IN BOSTON. 


[The following extracts from the Prize Book, comprehend the 
terms of education, the classification of the scholars, the method of 
teaching, the books which are adopted in instructing, and other 
subjects connected with the management of this school; all of which, 
it is thought, will be equally useful and interesting to such of our 
readers as have not perused the Prize Book itself. | 


Tue scholars are distributed into six separate apartments, under 
the care of the same number of instructers; viz. a Principal, or 
head master, a sub-master, and four assistants. For admission, 
boys must be at least nine years old; able to read correctly and 
with fluency, and to write running hand; they must know all the 
stops, marks, and abbreviations, and have sufficient knowledge of 
English Grammar to parse common sentences in prose. The time 
of admission is the Friday and Saturday next preceding the Com- 
mencement at Cambridge, which two days are devoted to the ex- 
amination of candidates. The regular course of instruction lasts 
five years; and the school is divided into five classes, according to 
the time of entrance. 

When a class has entered, the boys commence the Latin Gram- 
mar all together, under the eye of the principal; where they con- 
tinue untill he has become in some degree acquainted with their 
individual characters and capacities. As they change their places 
at each recitation, those boys will naturally rise to the upper part 
of the class, who are most industrious, or who learn with the great- 
est facility. After a time a division of from twelve to fifteen boys 
is taken off from the upper end of the class; after a few days more, 
another division is in like manner taken off; and so on, till the whole 
class is separated into divisions of equal number; it having been 
found that from twelve to fifteen is the most convenient number fo 
drill together. 

In this way boys of like capacities are put together, and the evil 
of having some unable to learn the lesson which others get in half 
the time allowed, is in some measure obviated. The class, thus 
arranged for the year, is distributed among the assistant teachers, 
a division to each. ‘his is preferred to keeping them together; 
for they are in the room with two divisions of higher classes, there 
being always three divisions in each apartment; and by the example 
of older boys they more readily correct their childish foibles, and 
fall in with the habits of the school. And further, as writing is net 
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taught in the school, the younger classes for the first two or three 
years are dismissed at eleven o’clock, an hour before school is 
done, that they may attend a writing school. It is necessary 
therefore, that one division of a class that stays till twelve should 
be in each room, to afford the instructer employment from eleven 
to twelve o’clock. This, therefore, is an hour of uninterrupted 
instruction to a single division in each room, after the other two 
have been dismissed. 

When this distribution is made, the boys continue for the year in 
the apartment in which they are first placed, unless some particular 
reason should exist for changing them; or when the higher divisions 
attend the sub-master, for instruction in Geography and Mathema- 
tics, to whom these departments are committed. 

This method of studying each branch separately, is adopted 
throughout the school. The same individuals do not study Latin 
one part of the day and Greek the other, but each for a month at a 
time; and so with mathematics, except that the lesson for the eve- 
ning, which is usually a written exercise, or a portion of Latin or 
Greek to be committed to memory, is in a different department 
from the studies of the day. In this way, the aid of excitement 
from the continuity of a subject, is secured; and a much more com- 
plete view of the whole obtained, than when studied in detached 
portions; and the grammar of neither language is permitted to go out 
of mind. For it should “ be remembered, that if the grammar be 
the first book put into the learner’s hands, it should also be the last 
to leave them.” 

At the close of every month, the boys in each apartment undergo 
a rigid examination in all the studies of that month. This is con- 
ducted by the principal, with whom only the first class remain per- 
manently, in the presence of their particular teacher, and such 
other instructers of the school as find it convenient to attend. 
These monthly examinations are sometimes attended by the sub- 
committee of the school, and are open for parents, and any other per- 
sons interested. If any class, or any individuals do not pass satis- 
factory examination, they are put back, and made to go over the 
portion of studies in which they are deficient, till they do pass a 
satisfactory examination, The rank of each scholar and his seat 
for the succeeding month are determined by this examination; un- 
less an account of places for each recitation of the month has 
been kept, in which case they are determined by a general average. 
The boy at the head of the first division of the first class is monitor 
for the month. The monitor writes in his bill @ list of all the 
classes, in the order in which they are now arranged; and notes, 
each half day, such as are absent. The absences of each indivi- 
dual for a month, or a year, may be known by reference to this bill. 
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Boys commence with Adam’s Latin Grammar, in learning which 
they are required to commit to memory much that they do not un- 
derstand at-the time, as an exercise of memory, and to accustom 
them to labor. There are some objections to this, it is true, but 
it has been found extremely difficult to make boys commit thorough- 
ly to memory at a subsequent period, what they have been allowed 
to pass over in first learning the grammar. It takes from six to 
eight months for a boy to commit to memory all that is required 
in Adam’s Grammar; but those who do master the grammar com- 
pletely, seldom find any difficulty afterwards in committing to memo- 
ry whatever may be required of them. 

The learned Vicesimus Knox thinks it may be well to relieve 
boys a little while studying grammar, “ for,’ says he, “ after they 
have studied Latin Grammar a year closely, they are apt to become 
weary.” 

The examples under the rules of syntax are the first exercises 
in parsing. ‘The Liber Primus is the first book after the grammar. 
No more of this is given for a lesson than can be parsed thoroughly. 
This and the grammar form the studies of the first year. To these 
succeed. Greece Historie Epitome, Viri Rome, Phedri Fabule, 
from Burman’s text, with English notes; Cornelius Nepos; Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, by Willymotte; with particular attention to scan- 
ning and the rules of prosody. Portions of Ovid are committed to 
memory in the evening that were translated in the day, and verses 
selected from them for capping, which is a favorite exercise with 
boys. Vaipy’s Chronology of Ancient and English History, Dana’s 
Latin Tutor, for writing Latin, and Tooke’s Pantheon, with the books 
already mentioned, comprise the studies of the second year. The 
Greek Grammar is now commenced, if it has not been before, Cx- 
sar’s Commentaries and Electa ex Ovidio et Tibullo. Then follows 
the Delectus Sententiarum Grecarum, a most excellent little book 
for the commencement of Greek analysis. And here particular 
care is taken that no word be passed over till all the changes of 
which it is susceptible be gone through, and the rule given for 
each. Much depends on the manner in which boys are introduced 
to a new study. They like what they can understand. Hence it 
not unfrequently happens, that lads properly initiated into Greek, 
soon prefer it to Latin and every other study. The Coll. Gr. Mi- 
nora follows next, with Sallust and Virgil; and these, with the wri- 
ting of translations in English, from Latin and Greek, form the 
studies of the third year. The exercises in the Latin Tutor con- 
tinue till the book is entirely written through once or twice. Much 
time and labor are saved in correcting these exercises. The 
head boy gives his exercise to the teacher, and takes that of the 
next below him, who in his turn receives his next neighbor’s, and 
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so on, through the class. The boy at the bottom reads the English, 
asentence ata time; and the teacher reads the same in Latin, 
from the exercise in his hand, marking with a pencil such words 
as are wrong. Where the sentence admits of variety, each form 
is given. The boys in the mean time mark all words differing from 
what is read, by placing the figures 1, 2,3, &c. underthem. When 
the exercise has all been read, and each boy has marked the er- 
rors of his next neighbor, the one who has fewest takes the head, 
and soon. This exercise is returned to be corrected, and has a 
second reading with the next new exercise. Thus in fifteen min- 
utes the task of an hour and a half is performed. The attention 
in the mean while is effectually secured by the interest each boy 
has in noticing the mistakes of his neighbor, and the liability of 
having all marked to his own account, which shall appear on second 
reading not to have been noticed in the first. But this method, of 
course, can be adopted only so long as the Latin words are given 
in the exercise book. When the Latin Tutor can be coverted into 
correct Latin, Valpy’s Elegantiz Latine succeeds it. This book 
is a very valuable auxiliary in teaching to write Latin, and an im- 
portant addition to our school books. It consists of a free transla- 
tion of select portions of the most approved Latin authors, with 
many judicious and critical remarks on the rules of construction, 
and the use of words, with a key, separate from the book, to be 
kept by the instructer, where the original passages may be seen 
by the learner, and compared with his own Latin. When boys 
can write Latin prose grammatically, they are required to make 
nonsense verses, or to put words into verses with regard to their 
quantity only. When the mechanical structure of different kinds of 
versification is familiar, they have given them a literal translation, 
of a few verses at a time, taken from some author with whose style 
they are not acquainted, which is to be turned into verses of the 
same kind as those from which it was taken, and then compared 
with the original. Bradley’s Prosody is used for this exercise. 
Afterwards portions of English poetry are given, to be translated 
into Latin verse. Original verses are then required, which, with 
themes in Latin and English, continue through the course. Con- 
siderable portions of all the Latin and Greek poets used in school 
are committed to memory, as they are read: particularly several 
books of Virgil; allthe first book of Horace; and parts of many 
others; the third and tenth Satires of Juvenal entire; all the poetry 
in the Greca Minora; and many hundreds of verses in Homer. 
This is an important exercise to boys; and without it they can 
never write Latin prose or verse with the same facility as with it. 
It is in this way that the idioms of any language are gained; and in 
writing verses the quantity and proper use of most words employed 
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by the best writers are instantaneously determined, by recalling a 
verse in which it occurs. Cicero’s select orations, De Officiis, De 
Senectute, De Amicitia, Horace Exp., Juvenal and Persius Expur. 
Greek Primitives, Xenophon’s Anabasis, Maittaire’s Homer, Greek 
Testament, Wyttenbach’s Greek Historians, together with the 
aforenamed exercises, and Geography, Arithmetic, Geometry, Tri- 
gonometry and its uses, Algebra, &c. form the studies of the two 
last years. 

The study of arithmetic is commenced the latter part of the third 
year or the beginning of the fourth, with Colburn’s “ First Les- 
sons.” Recitations in this are made two or three times each half 
day, by those who are studying it. The boys are not expected to 
commit to memory the answers to the several questions, but to find 
them repeatedly before the recitation, that their answers may then 
be given with more facility; and in order that the operations, by 
which they solve the questions, may be strictly intellectual, numbers 
are often announced by the instructer different from those in the 
book, and only the form of the questions is adhered to. After the 
question is announced, a sufficient time is allowed for each indivi- 
dual of the class to find the answer; and then one is called upon; 
the question is passed through the class, whether the answer be 


' given vight, or not; and all, whose solutions are right, go above 


those, whose are wrong. After all the questions in a section have 
been understood, and solved, each boy is called upon to state the 
genera: method of their solution, or the rule for working them. 
This rule, thus made by the boys, not given them, when corrected 
as to phraseology by the teacher, is written in a manuscript book, 
and committed to memory. The same system of advancing from 
particular examples to the general rule, is observed in teaching La- 
croix’s Arithmetic and Euler’s Algebra; synthesis being considered 
preferable to analysis, in these studies. The class, with their slates, 
come to the recitation forms; a question is proposed, which each is 
required to solve; others, more and more difficult of solution, de- 
pending on the same principles, are announced; each boy on finding 
his answer passes his slate to the one above him; and thus no one 
can correct his solution on the authority of a better scholar. All, 
whose sums are right, take precedence of the others. After the so- 
lution of numerous questions proposed in as many different forms 
as poasible, they are furnished with the rule, and required to com- 
mit ic to memory. The black board is also used, to show the me- 
thod of arranging their work, with the greatest economy of space 
and labor. 

In geometry the diagrams of Euclid are taken off, first on paper, 
with figures instead of letters, that nothing may be committed to 
memory without being understood. When they have been demon- 
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strated from the paper, they are afterwards drawn by the pupil on 
the black board, with figures; when the proposition is demonstrated 
without a book, or any aid to the memory, whatever. Worcester’s 
Geography is the text book in that branch; and here constant and 
particular use is made of the maps. The boys are required to find 
upon it the rise and course of every river, the situation of each 
town, etc. in their lesson; and beside getting the text of the book, 
to answer any question which may arise upon the map of the country 
whose geography they are studying. 

Beside the books already mentioned, use is made of the following, 
viz. Neilson’s Greek exercises for writing Greek, Schrevelius’ Greek 
Lexicon, Hedericus, Scapula, Morell’s Thesaurus, Walker’s Clas- 
sical Key, Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, Adain’s Roman An- 
tiquities, Entick’s and Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, &c. 

On Saturdays the whole school comes together in the hall for de- 
clamation. The four upper classes speak in turn, a class on each 
Saturday. The youngest class attends this exercise, but does not 
take part init. After a boy has spoken, andthe presiding instructer 
has made such observations as he sees fit, any individual of the class 
that is speaking, has a right to correct any errors in pronunciation, 
or any violation of the text, that may not have been pointed out; 
and if none of the class does this before another boy is called out, 
it may be done by any boy in the school. This leads to much at- 
tention to the subject of pronunciation; and great acuteness is often 
discovered by very young boys. This is the only day in the week 
in which all the instructers and scholars unite in any religious or 
literary exercise. - 

On these occasions, boys are promoted from a lower to a higher 
division, or a higher class, who have distinguished themselves, by 
maintaining their place for a given time at the head of the division 
in which they recite. In this way, a scholar sometimes gains one 
or two years in the five of the regular course. Cards of distinction, 
to such as deserve them, are also given out once a month, in pre- 
sence of the whole school. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED ON THE OPENING OF THE NEW-YORK HIGH-SCHOOL 
FOR FEMALES, Jan. 1826. 


[The following address was delivered by the Hon. John T. 
Irving, president of the society by which the above school is 
established. The address has, by order of the board of trustees, 
been published in the form of a pamphlet. But, as few perhaps 
of our readers have opportunity to peruse it, and as its subject 
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is peculiarly important, in the present state of the public mind 
with regard to education, we have postponed other valuable mat- 
ter to make room for its insertion. : 

li is our intention to devote, if possible, a portion of each of our 
future numbers to the subject of the education of females; and we 
would take this opportunity of expressing our obligations to the dis- 
tinguished individual who has favored us with an introductory article 
on her views and plans of instruction. The article alluded to will 
appear in our next; and our correspondent will, we hope, favor us 
with more of the particular results of her own experience in teach- 
ing; as we conceive they would form a body of valuable details, 
which would aid the efforts of teachers and superintendents of 
schools and other institutions for the instruction of females. | 


A year has nearly elapsed since this Society established a Semi- 
nary for male children, similar to that we contemplate opening in 
this building for the education of female children. That Seminary 
has answered the expectation of the Board of ‘Trustees; and in their 
late report to a meeting of this Society, they have expressed them- 
selves thus far entirely satisfied with the experiment which they 
had made, 

We have, in truth, had many difficulties to encounter, and suclt 
as were to be expected in the opening of an Institution of this na- 
ture. The Principals, though eminent as teachers, and distinguished 
for their literary attainments, were not practically acquainted with 
the monitorial method of instruction, and had to acquire a profi- 
ciency in it by the experience of teaching. The pupils were new 
to their teachers, and were unaccustomed to this novel method of 
acquiring knowledge: monitors were to be instructed before they 
could be made the means of imparting instruction to others: some 
time, therefore, was consumed in these preparatory acquirements, 
before the institution could be considered as having been fairly got 
under way, Yet, with all these disadvantages, it has flourished equal 
to the sanguine hopes of those who were active in its establishment; 
and it promises to be a powerful auxiliary to those plans of educa- 
tion, which at present engage the attention of intelligent individuals, 
and of the public functionaries of the state. Thus encouraged, we 
have felt desirous that the usefulness of this Society should be en- 
larged, and that our daughters, as well as our sons, should partici- 
pate in the benefits to be derived from our association. 

It is not my intention, in the few remarks which I shall make to 
you at the present time, to dwell on the advantages of the monito- 
rial system of instruction: this 1 had the honor of doing at the open- 
ing of the Institution to which this is an auxiliary; and indeed, the 
great utility of this system appears at present to be understood and 
admitted, if we may judge, from the number of seminaries which 
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have of late years been established im various parts of this state, 
and in which this system of instruction has been adopted. 

I will only ask your indulgence, while I dwell for a few moments 
apon the great individual and public advantages, which will be de- 
rived from an attention to female education. 

And here I am aware, that I have a powerful advocate in the 
bosom of every parent, and I would say, especially in the bosom of 
every father. I would ask each of those, which, of all the anxieties 
that beset his heart, clings to it with a firmer hold than that for the 
welfare of his female offspring? Our sons we can educate and launch 
into the world as we ourselves have been launched into it; and al- 
though we must feel great solicitude for their success, yet, both 
from nature, from habit, and from education, they are able to buffet 
with the stream, and to put back or overcome the difficulties with 
which they may be surrounded. 

But what shall become of those tender plants which Providence 
has intrusted to our care and nourishment? What difficulties may 
they have to encounter? Who will stand up for them in the hour of 
necessity? How will they be enabled to struggle with those hard- 
ships, and meet those vicissitudes which they may experience in 
their progress through life? These are reflections which must con- 
tinually occur to the parental mind, and in some measure cast a 
shade of sadness over those hopes with which a parent always 
brightens the future prospects of his children. 

The affection which a father feels for his male offspring, is of a 
strong and lasting nature; but to his female offspring, who, like 
tender vines have entwined themselves around him, depending upon 
him alike for protection and support, while for them he feels the 
same abiding attachment, he is yet drawn towards them by sympa- 
thies of atenderer nature. They come recommended to him by 
their attachment to their home, by their fond reliance upon him, and 
by all those sensibilities which constitutionally belong to their na- 
ture: the hold they take upon his affections is deep and powerful, 
it continues with him through every period and vicissitude of their 
lives. 

And yet, with all these feelings of solicitude and affection, is it not 
extraordinary that so little attention has been hitherto paid to fe- 
male education? We take all pains with the instruction of our sons, 
from a belief that a thorough education is absolutely necessary to 
their success in life; that their faculties must be sharpened to ena- 
ble them to bear those jostlings and collisions which they must ex- 
pect to encounter in the world—but as to females, it is generally 
presumed, from their retired and domestic habits, and from the 
sphere in which Providence has designed them to move, that supe- 
rior intellectual endowments will not be requisite to their welfare 
and prosperity. 
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Yet, how often has this opinion been proved to be fallacious! 
How i{requently has experience shown, that many who ought to have 
found protectors in those with whom their fortunes had been join- 
ed, have had themselves to bear the heat and burden of the day; and 
that ox their feeble and unassisted efforts the sustenance of a whole 
family has had entirely to depend! How often again, have we be- 
held the same distressing results where disease or misfortune had 
sapped the strength of him who was ever ready to perform the 
offices of duty and affection! 

Experience therefore, would teach us, that it is the part of 
wisdom, to prepare and strengthen the female mind to sustain and 
bear up against those trials. 

But, although our daughters may not experience those melan- 
choly changes of fortune, it is equally important for the purposes 
of their domestic happiness and their domestic usefulness, that their 
minds should be improved by a judicious education. Minds intelli- 
gent and well improved, generally obtain and secure the affections 
of minds equally informed and intelligent. They are drawn together 
by a similarity of taste and studies, and by a respect for the talents 
and mental acquirements of each other. It is true, that nothing 
may at first more powerfully attract the beholder than the graces 
of person which so peculiarly belong to woman, but it is the excel- 
lences of the mind; which must ripen into affection the impression 
thus made by what is admirable in the exterior. Even where the 
graces of person have been denied, where nothing at first sight was 
promising or attractive, this intelligence has appeared to irradiate 
the form in which it dwelt,and to secure for it the attachment of 
some congenial mind, established also upon a basis the most dura- 
ble—a respect for the object of its affection. 

In the after domestic relations of husband and wife, the advanta- 
ges resulting from a good practical education will be equally mani- 
fest. 

Thus endowed, the wife becomes in every sense of the word the 
companion of her husband; she enlivens his prosperity; she is his 
solace in misfortune and his adviser in difficulty. In the sad re- 
verses of fortune which may befall him, he reposes on her bosom, 
unchanging towards him, and whose kindness increases in propor- 
tion as he stands in need of its succor. 

Though timid in nature, and fragile in form, there is yet an in- 
nate firmness in the female character, which shines conspicuous in 
seasons of difficulty. Though alarmed at immediate danger, or 
unlooked for calamity, because unprepared for such sudden events, 
it is when evil has settled like a dark cloud upon their prospects, 
and appears to have closed every avenue to escape; it is then, when 
fortitude, patience and firmness are essentially necessary, that the 
VOL. I, 35 
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female mind appears in all its excellence, and displays that energy 
and courage which heaven seems to have bestowed upon it pecu- 
liarly for such emergencies. It arouses the flagging spirits of its 
companion, inspires confidence where all before was despondence, 
removes difficulties where difficulties appeared to be insurmountable, 
and again arouses into action those faculties of the man, which had 
bowed and given away under the pressure of adversity. 

Heaven has ordained “that it is not good for man to be alone: 
in fact he is dependent both for advice, for comfort and for aid, upon 
the very being who clings to him for support. How essential then 
is it those who can impart so much relief, when relief is so much 
required, should in addition to those powers which they naturally 
possess, be so improved by education as to become efficient coun- 
sellors at those times when the exercise of a sound judgment, and 
the advice of a sound mind, will be as necessary as the solace of 
affection! 

It is indeed, intelligence which, gives variety to the female cha- 
racter, removing that tedium and sameness of home, which so many 
complain of, and diffusing gladness and sunshine in the dwellings 
of private life. Having a mutual reliance upon the judgement as 
well as upon the affection of each other, their hearts become an- 
chored at home; that- home which is the place of their greatest 
usefulness, becomes also the place of their greatest felicity. Thus, 
respecting each other, and respected by the world, they become 
living examples of the benefits to be mutually derived from a good 
education. é 

But there are also other duties, which in domestic life a mother 
is called upon to perform. 

To her is intrusted the care of their offspring in their years of 
infancy. It is from the mother that the infant mind receives its 
tirst impressions, and its earliest bias. And who is there of us, that 
looks back upon his days of childhood, but must affectingly feel the 
truth of this observation? 

Who was it that first taught the infant tongue to lisp the elemen- 
tary principles of learning? Who first taught the infant knee to bend 
in prayer, and directed its aspirations to a being all perfect and 
benevolent? Who was it, that, with assiduous care sowed in its duc- 
tile mind those seeds of virtue, which in after life have produced 
such a rich harvest of blessing to itself, and of usefulness to others? 
For these, and countless acts of kindness, it is indebted, and al- 
most entirely indebted, to maternal tenderness. There is no affec- 
tion so untiring as the affection of a mother; there is no solicitude 
which equals her solicitude for the welfare of her offspring. The 
anxiety with which she watches over their years of helplessness, 
the patience with which she assists them to develope the infant 
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faculties which they possess, the pride which mantles in her bosom 
as she marks their progress in knowledge, the light which beams 
from her countenance at every fresh display of talent and of mental 
excellence. These heartfelt emotions, these looks of gladness, 
speak more eloquently than language, the watchfulness, the strength, 
and the endurance of maternal affection. 

And if such is the power of maternal feeling, how important that 
those who will thus have the moulding of the infant mind, should 
themselves be thoroughly instructed! The stamp to character is 
then given—the impression made in infancy is lasting—the real 
germ of the future man is formed at that period. Long before his 


faculties shall be matured, he may have received an inclination 


different from that for which nature originally designed him, and 
which never can be entirely removed. For while we do justice to 
the female character, it must not be forgotten, that no greater evil 
can happen to the young, than to be left to the care of mothers ig- 
norant or depraved. Maternal influence will still prevail, but how 
improperly may it be directed; maternal affection will still be there, 
but oh, how perverted in its usefulness! Spoiled by indulgence, or 
depraved by the force of a bad example, the spring-time of life will 
be suffered to run to waste, and those precious moments will be 
lavished in idleness, or what is worse, will be debased by vice, on 
the wise improvement of which, their future usefulness and pros- 
perity must depend. 

How much talent has been lost by the misapplication of those 
golden hours; and which misapplication has been occasioned more 
by the inconsiderate and perverse conduct of those, who then unfortu- 
nately had the power to control, than by the follies and effervescence 
of youthful passion and extravagance! How also may false notions, 
and inveterate prejudices, and against which, a powerful mind in 
after life, has been able with difficulty to contend, how may these 
be traced to the enduring impressions made upon the mind in 
childhood! Though age shall have ripened the faculties, and 
though reason may refute, and innate manliness of character may 
generally cause the mind to rise superior to these delusions, yet 
the impression made by them in early life, will still be there; and its 
power will be felt in those moments of despondency when the strong 
faculties of the mind have been wearied into lassitude by over ex- 
ertion, or have been subdued and broken down by misfortune, 

The intellectual improvement of children does not generally ar- 
rest a father’s attention, until after the years more properly belong- 
ing to infancy have passed. Engaged in the active pursuits of life, 
he has not leisure, nor indeed does it appear to him essential, that 
his time should be devoted to the mental improvement of his chil- 
dren. Their early instruction is therefore left to a mother’s watch- 
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fulness, and he reserves his own immediate attention for their riper 
age; and yet before the child shall be taken under his especial 
care, its habits, its disposition, and its mode of thinking and of act- 
ting may be radically formed, and these may entirely counteract 
all his judicious efiorts for the ‘correct education of his children. 

I repeat it, therefore, it is all important that those who will early 
have so much influence over the young, and in consequence over 
their after conduct, should at the same time have the ability to in- 
struct them. 

There is one other seidiccction which presses upon us the im- 
portance of thoroughly educating our female children—it is the 
consideration of public good. | have endeavored to show that a 
judicious education must eventuate in their individual happiness, 
and in the happiness of those domestic circles, to which they shall 
respectively belong. And what is public happiness but the aggre- 
gate of domestic happiness? Well regulated families make a well 
regulated community. From these seats of discipline and afiection 
is imparted that social order, and those wholesome rules which 
bind men together in bonds of affection, as wel] as of interest, and 
tend essentially to promote the general weal. 

Licentiousness in a people, may be traced to licentiousness in 
the circles of private life. Virtue is sapped there, corruption com- 
mences there, and from thence is its poison Gi@ced through the 
veins of the body politic. 

Thcse children who now repose on the bosom ef maternal affec- 
tion, are to be the future arbiters of the staté. These are to form 
our magistrates, our legislators, our rulers. To their keeping are 
to be intrusted all the immunities we possess. If they are intelli- 
gent and virtuous, in their hands these immunities will be safe: if 
they are ignorant and base, by their instrumentality may those great 
blessings be jeopardised or lost. Let their minds therefore be ta- 
ken hold of early and powerfully, let them be trained from child- 
hood to the exercise of manly thought, and be imbued with the 
principles of a strict and unyielding integrity. 

In every point of light therefore, in which it can engage our at- 
tention, how important is the female character, how great its in- 
fluence upon the well-being and the operations of man! Wherever 
an opportunity has been afiorded to it of developing its capacities, 
it has shown itself worthy of all the culture it has received, and 
equal to what it has undertaken to perform; respectable in all those 
departments of literature in which it has been employed, unrivalled 
in those of taste, of fancy, and of feeling. 

‘Thus calculated both to adorn and to instruct, if we but improve 
the natural talents of our female children; if we but give to them a 
good education, we prepare them to become the ornaments of their 
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families, a blessing to their children, and to rank deservedly among 
the useful and meritorious members of the community. 

I have thought it necessary to make these remarks upon the open- 

of this Institution, which, on a liberal scale, is to be exclusively 
devoted to female education. Ihave thought it necessary, because, 
although at this enlightened period a general sentiment prevails in 
favor of extending the benefits of a good education in common to 
our children; yet prejudices do exist in the minds of many worthy 
parents, against the necessity of giving what is termed a finished 
education to their female children. 

I would not wish to be understood as advocating their attention 
to any abstruse branches of science. Such knowledge is not ne- 
cessary for them, nor would it be useful, and the prejudices against 
female learning may have arisen from its being in some cases im- 
properly directed; but I do advocate their being made thoroughly 
acquainted with those branches of knowledge which will be particu- 
larly useful in all the various concerns of life. They should be 
made critically acquainted with their own language; and it would 
be well that they also receive instruction in other modern langua- 
ges, and especially in the French, the use of which at present so 
generally prevails, They should be made acquainted with the 
world in which they live; its form, countries, beings, and proper- 
ties. Their studies should be directed to practical arithmetic, to ge- 
ography thoroughly, and to the principles of astronomy. All these 
branches of education are comprehended in the course of instruc- 
tion which is prescribed for this Seminary; and it will be found upon 
examining this course, that those subjects of knowledge, which are 
necessary for females in domestic economy, have not been sacrifi- 
ced to those which are ornamental. Such a judicious selection has 
been made both of study and employment for the pupils as is suited 
to their sex, and will prepare them for presiding with skill and pru- 
dence in those domestic stations, for which providence has designed 
them. ‘This course of education will, as far as it is practicable, be 
pursued upon the monitorial system of instruction. The advanta- 
ges of this system, in regard to elementary instruction, we have had 
sufficient time and opportunity to test fully during the last year, in 
our school for male children; and as some have expressed apprehen- 
sions, lest in so great a collection of female children, it might be 
difficult to preserve that order and neatness which their sex pecu- 
liarly requires, I would answer those apprehensions by referring 
those who entertain them to the public schools established for the 
education of poor female children in various parts of this city, I 
have never witnessed more discipline—neatness—propriety of con- 
duct, and greater proficiency among pupils, than I have witnessed 
in those public schools. In fact, | would imvite those who doubt, 
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to visit those schools—it is the most powerful argument | can use; 
for I venture to say, that no one can visit them without feelings of 
the deepest emotion, and without being fully convinced of their 
great utility in all those elementary principles of education to which 
those schools are devoted. 

This Seminary commences under the fairest auspices. It is es- 
tablished in a part of the city which has been uniformly healthy, 
and which in the course of a few years will be in the very centre 
of our population. The ladies who will teach in its different de- 
partments have been highly distinguished in other institutions, and 
some of them have had much experience in the monitorial method 
of instruction. 

We therefore recommend this Institution to your patronage, and 
we trust that your children who shall be instructed in it, will by 
their moral conduct and their literary acquirements, repay your at- 
tention to them, reflect credit upon their instructers, and afford in 
themselves the best testimony that the patronage which you shall 
have bestowed upon this Institution, shall not have been bestowed 
in vain. 

Board of Trustees, 

John T. Irving, President; Gulian C. Verplanck, Vice President; 

Thomas R. Mercein, Secretary; Isaac Collins, Treasurer. 


Members. 


Stephen Allen, Samuel Boyd, Robert C. Cornell, Robert Sedg- 
wick, Samuel Cowdrey, Dr. A. W. Ives, Lindley Murray, William 
Lawton, W. W. Fox, Philip Hone, Dr. Thomas Cook, Charles 
King, Cornelius Dubois, Thomas Eddy, Benjamin Demilt, Charles 
Town, James A. Hamilton, Morris Robinson, Archibald M’Vickar, 
Daniel Lord jun., James Benedict. 


CHRIST CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


[The following account 1s extracted from the Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Christ Church Sunday School, Boston. It fur- 
nishes, we think, much useful matter, not only for the teachers of 
Sunday schools, but for every instructer who has the charge of 
young children, in any department of education. In the manage- 
ment of this school, valuable improvements seem to be borrowed 
from the methods of Lancaster, and Pestalozzi, and from the 
no less valuable, though somewhat obsolete, method of familiar 
explanatory instruction from the lips of the teacher, without 
regard to name or theory. The superintendent has, from all 
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these sources, compiled an ingenious and practical arrangement, 
which seems excellently adapted to the purposes of instruction. 
The valuable report, to which our present extracts form the appen- 
dix, is, we understand, to appear soon in print. That’ it will form 
a very desirable contribution to improvements in education, we have 
no doubt; and we hope that it will be extensively perused by pa- 
rents and teachers. | 


CHRIST CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL, BOSTON. 



































PLAN OF INSTRUCTION ADOPTED IN CHRIST CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


In giving an account of our plan of instruction, it will be neces- 
sary to advert to the manner in which our scholars are arranged, 
the order of lessons, &c. 


Arrangement of Classes. 


The children are arranged in classes, according to the best esti- 
mation we can form of their capacities for receiving and retaining 
instruction. They are divided into five classes; the highest of which 
is denominated the monitorial class, and is at present entirely under 
the care of the Superintendent. It is composed of those children, 
of both sexes,who, having attended to the lessons of the other classes, 
are preparing to become teachers in the school. When any of the 
teachers are absent, their places are supplied from this class. 

The other scholars are divided into four classes; and each class 
is subdivided into as many sub-classes, called divisions, as are 
found to be necessary. At present, there are two divisions in each 
class. A teacher is appointed to each division. There is also a 
preparatory class, in which new scholars are placed, and continue till 
they are qualified to enter one of the regular classes. 

The arrangement of the children according to their different 
capacities, brings together, in each class, children of nearly the same 
age. But as many children have better capacities than the average 
of those of their own age, and many others are below that average, 
this division will never be exactly according to their ages. The 
following Table exhibits the arrangement of our classes on this 
principle; and from it we form our scheme of the proper lessons to 
be Jearned by each of the classes. 





“ “ iT 4 


if ce 9 “ 11. 
“ “ 11 «“ 12. 
“ “ 12 “ 14. 
Monitorial class, a “ 14 16. 


“c I “ 
“ “ “ 


Class IV. Division 2. Children under 4 years of age. 
ato, - 1. “ from 4 to 5. 
“ If. cc 9) “ a 5 “ 6. 
“ “ “ | “cc “ 6 “ 8. 
“ I. “ 9. “ “ 8 “ 9. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
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Our course of instruction is on an extensive plan; but the num- 


. ber of those who are able to avail themselves of it are few, compa- 


red with the whole number of our scholars. Many enter the school 
at an age more advanced than that of our lowest class, and others 
continue only a short time, or leave the school before they have 
gone through the prescribed course. Those who continue till they 
have gone through all the classes, attend to a complete and syste- 
matic course of lessons, and may be said to have a regular religious 
education. Those who do not enter at an early age cannot, at 
first, be placed in classes consisting of pupils of their own age and 
capacity; but if they are diligent, and attend faithfully to all the 
studies assigned them in the preparatory class, and the reviews 
taken by the other scholars of their previous lessons, they may, in 
a short time, be raised to a standing with those of their own age 
and capacity. Those who leave school before the prescribed age, 
will of course lose all the benefit of the lessons learned in the clas- 
ses to which they have not been advanced. 


Lessons. 
These are arranged in the following order. 


. Sermon. 

. Scripture. 

. Short catechism for children who are unable to read. 

. Hymns suited for do. do. 

. Morning and evening prayers for children of 3 or 4 years old. 

. Graces before and after meals. 

. Prayers on entering and leaving church. 

. Hymns. 

. Morning and evening prayers for children from 4 to 8 years old. 

. Introduction to Church Catechism. 

. Church Catechism. 

. Explanation of the Festivals and Fasts. 

. Method of finding the places in the Bible and Prayer Book 

«“ “reading the Bible so as to understand it the more 

easily. 

15, Prayers for children from 8 to 14 years old. 

16. Explanation and Enlargement of the Catechism. 

17. Exercises on the Catechism. 

18. Explanation of the Liturgy, and directions for a decent and de- 
vout behavior in public worship. 

19. Harmony of the Creeds, and the Creeds proved from Scripture. 

20. Coliects and prayers from Prayer Book. 

21. Psalter from do. 

22. Metrical Psalms and Hymns from do. 
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. Harmony of the Gospels. 
. Bible History, Geography, and Chronology. 
. Natural History of the Bible. 
. Scripture Tables. 
. Evidences of Christianity. 
. Instruction in the chief truths of the Christian Religion. 
. Evidences of the Doctrines, Discipline, and Worship of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 
. Explanation of Confirmation. 
os “ the Thirty-nine Articles. 
3 - - Lord’s Supper. 
. Commentary on the Scriptures. 
- = Prayer Book. 


The lessons attended to in each class, are as follows: 


Class IV. Division 2. Nos. 1, to 6. 
“ “ “ “ 1, 2, 6, to 9, 
o EL , . © Tee oe Bs 
, 2, 6, to 14, 
2 


“ “ “ 


1 

“OT. 1,2, 8, 10, to 17. 

“ « 1, 2, 8, 10, to 22. 
1,2 
1 
1 


“ L. 


a cc 


8 
, 2, 8, 10, to 25. 
, 2, 8, 10, to 28. 
Monitorial class, , to 34. 

From the above tables, it will be perceived that every scholar in 
the school attends to a scripture exercise, and also to an exercise 
upon a sermon. In the morning, the four lowest divisions have a 
sermon read to them by their teacher, from Burder’s Sermons to 
Children, Sermons to Children by a Lady, or a similar book, and 
are examined upon it in the afternoon. The other classes are ex- 
amined upon the sermons they hear at church. 


General Principles, 


The grand principle upon which we proceed, is explanation; and 
books are used only as guides or assistants to the teachers. Every 
thing is first explained to the children; and then, if necessary, they 
may commit the lesson to memory. But in no case whatever, if it 
can possibly be avoided, do we require them to commit to memory 
what has not first been explained to them. ‘There is always dan- 
ger lest what is committed to memory, or, as it is commonly ex- 
pressed, learned, without having been previously understood, should 
either bring disgust to the mind, by exciting an effort which is fol- 
towed by no immediate gratification, or should soon be forgotten. 
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In order, then, as much as possible to obviate these: difficulties, 
whenever it may be thought necessary to exercise the memory in 
that which is above the intellectual power of a child, the teacher 
should endeavor to select those modes of expression which approach 
the nearest to the language of childhood; or, if this should be im- 
possible, to model the lessons so as to excite some pleasurable 
sensation with its attainment.’ 

Another principle by which we are governed, is, to use as plain 
and simple language as possible, and of two words, or two forms 
of expression, always to use the simplest, so that the children may 
not be at aloss to understand our meaning. For instance, if in ex- 
aming the children on the sermon, we ask, ‘ Whai conclusion did the 
minister draw from all this?’ or, ‘ What moral application did he make 
of his subject?’ few, probably, will understand what we mean. But 
if we ask, ‘ What did the minister tell us we must do, when he said 
this?’ they will be at no loss to comprehend the question. And in 
single words also, as well as in phrases, the simplest should always 
be chosen. Instead of asking a child ‘ Who created you?’ we shall 
be more likely to be understood, if we ask ‘ Who made you?’ This 
principle we think should be carried into all our conversation with 
our scholars. 

In all our exercises, we recognise the importance of the principle 
laid down by Mr. Wilson, that the minds of very young children 
cannot be exercised with cheerfulness on any subject, for a longer 
space of time than about a quarter of an hour; and as most of our 
scholars are very young, we endeavor carefully to meet this ten- 
dency to weariness, by dividing our lessons into so small portions, 
that they do not occupy more than that time. 

Division of Time. 

The morning exercises commence at 8 o’clock, and close at 10, 
which gives us two hours for instruction. These we divide into six 
portions of fifteen minutes each, and six portions of five minutes 
each. The first portion of fifteen minutes is devoted to opening 
the school with prayers and singing, and the other five portions to 
the various exercises of each class, Four of the portions of five 
minutes each come in between the exercises of the classes, and are 
devoted to some general exercise, in which all the scholars are simul- 
taneously engaged; such as singing or repeating a hymn, or repeat- 
ing portions of scripture, or of the catechism, &c. The other twe 
portions of five minutes each are occupied in filling out the roll- 
book, sending round the missionary bor,* and closing the school. 

The atiernoon exercises commence at half past 1 o’clock, and 
close at a quarier before 3 o’clock, giving us an hour and a quarter 


* For the object of this box, and the amount received from it, see the Report. 
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for instruction, which we divide into four portions of ten minutes 
each, two portions of fifteen minutes each, and one of five minutes. 
The portion of five minutes is devoted to opening the school with 
singing; three of the portions of ten minutes each, and one of fif- 
teen minutes, are occupied by the teachers in the exercises of their 
respective classes; one portion of ten minutes is reserved for address- 
ing the whole school in a simple lecture or enlargement by the super- 
intendent on some of the exercises of the day, or to addresses from 
clergymen and others who may visit the school; and the other por- 
tion of fifteen minutes is devoted to filling out the roll-book, sending 
round the missionary box, and closing the school with singing and 
prayers. Between each of the class exercises, the scholars are 
all engaged in one general exercise, such as repeating some short 
sentence of scripture, which occupies but very little time, and is 
deducted from the portions allotted to the class exercises. 

In order to give notice of the termination of the exercises in 
which the classes are engaged separately, and call the attention of 
the children to the general exercise, it is necessary for the super- 
intendent to have some signal which the scholars will all understand. 
For this purpose, we use a small bell, which may either be carried 
in the hand, or fixed in a permanent position in some suitable place. 
At the expiration of the period allotted to each lesson, or on any 
occasion of calling the attention of the children, this bell is rung. 

As it is important that the superintendent should speak to the 
scholars publickly, as seldom as possible, the bell is further used in 
directing some of the motions of the scholars, such as standing, 
sitting, kneeling, &c. For this purpose, after the bell has been 
rung to call their attention, it is struck once, to direct them to rise 
from their seats; or, if they are already standing, one stroke directs 
them to sit. Two strokes may be a direction to kneel, and other mo- 
tions may be directed in the same manner. By this mode of giv- 
ing directions, the superintendent’s voice is not so often heard as 
it otherwise would be; and the attention and the memory of the 
children are called into exercise. 

It will be observed, that several subjects are appointed for some 
of the lessons; and it may be asked, how they are to be attended to 
in the short space of time allotted to them. But when it is recol- 
lected, that the scholars are expected to stay three years in each 
class, and that those lessons are not all to be attended to at the 
same time, it will be seen that time enough is given to attend to all. 
And as all the preceding lessons are occasionally reviewed, it will 
serve to prevent the scholars, forgetting what they have committed 
to memory; though, it may be observed, from the manner in which 
their lessons are learned, they will not be likely very soon to for- 
get them. 

The manner in which the various exercises are apportioned, may be 
seen in the following table of exercises for the different parts of the day. 





TABLE OF EXERCISES FOR THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE DAY. 


The figures, \shich in this table are in the place of lessons, refer to the lessons which are numbered on pp. 280,281. The table, if read horizontally, 
will show all the lessons of each class ; and if read perpendicularly, will show the lessons of all the classes, in each division of time. 
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Class.| Division.| 15 minutes. | 15 minutes. [5 m.} 15 minutes. |5m.} 15 minutes. i5m.[ 15 minutes. |5m.| 15 minutes. 

2 Scripture. 329, 31, 33. 30, 32,34, | .| 4 Narrative. 
same. 26, 27. 28. same. 
sume. 23, 24. sane. 

is, 19. "same. 

15, 16. same. 

12. 


same. 
same. 10. li. same. 
6 same. 7, 8. 9. 7 same. 
same. 3, 4. 5, 6. 
—_—$—————————— 
Division.| 5 minutes. 10 minutes. 15 minutes. 10 minutes. 10 minutes. 
1 Sermon. 2 Scripture. 3 29, 31, 33. 30, 32, 34. 
same. 26, 27. 28. 
same. 3, 24. 25. 
same. 18, 19. 20, 21, 22. 
same. 15, 16. 17. 
12. 13, 14.7 
: same. 10. 8 Siam: 
£ same. same. 7, 8. 9. 
| same. same. 3, 4. 5, 6. 








Monitorial. 1 Sermon. 
I. 1. same. 
I. same. 

















25. 
20, 21, 22. 
17. 

13, 14. 
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General Exercise. 
General Exercise. 
General Exercise. 


General Exercise. 


iil. 
IV. 
IV. | 


1 Mentioned on p. 285. 2 Mentioned on p. 286. 3 These exercises are first attended to in the morning, and reviewed in the afternoon. 4 This exercise is 
the review of a book (commonly a religious narrative) lent the class the preceding Sunday, mentioned on p, 287. 5 Mentioned on p. 285. 6 Mentioned 
on p. 286, 7 This exercise is that mentioned on p. 287—the teacher reading a story or anecdote to the class, explaining it, and questioning them upon it. 
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EXERCISES, 
The exercises are conducted in the following manner: 
Morning. 


Previous to the time appointed for opening the school with 
prayer, some interesting anecdote or story is usually related to the 
scholars by the superintendent, to fix their attention. This also 
serves as an inducement to the children to attend punctually. 
They are then questioned upon what has been related to them. 
We labor under a very serious difficulty in procuring anecdotes or 
stories which are short and simple enough for our purpose; most of 
the stories which are written professedly for children, not being 
adapted to their capacities. A volume of anecdotes and short tales, 
of this description, would be a desirable acquisition. 

A short address is then made to the children, on the importance 
of the duty in which they are about engaging; they are reminded 
of the duty of asking a blessing on all their labors, and are asked 
how children should behave when preparing to address their Crea- 
tor? To this they reply, ‘ With attention and reverence.’ ‘They 
are then desired so to behave, and are admonished to join in the 
prayers with their hearts, as well as their lips. Some further respon- 
ses follow, and the bell is then struck for the scholars to kneel, while 
the usual prayers are offered. When all have risen, and have uni- 
ted in one or two simple responses, a hymn is given out to be sung. 
This is first read and explained, questions are asked upon it, and 
then all join in singing it. This will bring us to fifteen minutes past 
8 o’clock. The punctual attendance of those who may be present is 
then marked on the roll-book, and all the classes engage in their 
lessons, as follows. 

First lesson. In all the classes, this is an exercise on a sermon. 
The teachers of the four lowest divisions read a sermon or part of 
a sermon to their scholars, explaining it, and questioning them upon 
it. The teachers of the other classes question their pupils on the 
sermon preached at church the preceding Sunday in the afternoon, 
and explaining to them those parts which they may not understand. 
By this means, the scholars are induced to attend to the sermon in 
church, and the teacher has an opportunity of simplifying it, and 
adapting it to the capacities of the scholars, and pointing out its 
moral or application; and though the scholars are required to give 
as good an account as they can of what they hear, the object of this 
lesson is to furnish the teacher with an opportunity of giving them 
a general view of the whole sermon, and supplying their deficien- 
cies. This lesson occupies fifteen minutes, and the superintendent 
then rings his bell to call the attention of the scholars to a 

General exercise, in which all are engaged and repeat together, 
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after him, some portion of the catechism, or passages of scripture; 
each sentence being subdivided into small portions, and a pause 
made between the repetition of each. The children are then ques- 
tioned upon what they have been repeating; the questions being 
sometimes addressed to, and answered by, individuals, and some- 
times being general, and answered by the whole school. This ex- 
ercise occupies five minutes. The bell is then struck for them to 
take their seats, and they proceed to the 

Second lesson, which, for all the classes is an exercise in the 
scriptures. In class tv., the teacher reads to the children a short 
portion of scripture, and explains it to them; mentioning such geo- 
graphical, historical, or chronological circumstances connected with 
it, as occur in the passage, or may be suited to the capacities 
of the children. If any place is mentioned, it is pointed out to 
them on the map; if any custom is referred to, it is explained; if 
any animal or plant is spoken of, a picture of it is shown, if 
it can be procured; and every other means are used to make the 
exercise interesting and instructive. The children are then ques- 
tioned upon what has been said to them, and if they have forgotten 
it, it is repeated to them again and again; till they can answer the 
questions, and they repeat the passage with their teacher. Though 
a very small portion, perhaps only one verse, will constitute the 
whole lesson committed to memory from the scripture, yet that one 
verse will probably be well understood; and more actual scriptural 
knowledge will be acquired by the children, than if they had com- 
mitted to memory, in the usual manner, a whole chapter. But the 
verse thus committed to memory is not all the knowledge they have 
acquired in this lesson; the explanation of it by the teacher, with 
the geographical and historical illystrations brought in aid of that 
explanation, constitute a much larger portion of the knowledge ac- 
quired. It is the object of the teacher to point out the moral of the 
passages and form in the children a habit of observing for themselves 
the design of what they read. 

The other classes are reviewed in the scripture exercise which was 
explained to them the preceding Sunday afternoon, and which they 
were directed to commit to memory during the week.* 

When the fifteen minutes allotted to this lesson have expired, the 
scholars are called to another 

General exercise,which is generally singing one or more verses of 
a hymn; it being previously explained tothem, and they questioned 
upon it. At the stroke of the bell they again take their seats, and 
commence their 


* The teachers use Alger’s Pronouncing Bible and Testament, Wilbur’s Refe- 
rence Bible, and Blake’s Biblical Reader. It is to be regretted that we have not 
one book uniting the separate merits of these three valuable works. Such a 
publication has been suggested, but unless it is executed, teachers will do well to 
consult all three. 
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Third lesson, which is different in all the classes, as will be seen 
in the table of exercises for the different parts of the day, on p. 284. 
This may be, either a review of the third lesson of the preceding 
Sunday afternoon, which has been committed to memory during the 
week, or the first exercise on the prescribed study, which is to be 
reviewed in the afternoon of this day.. The manner and subject 
of this lesson will be mentioned hereafter. When the fifteen mi- 
nutes allotted to this lesson have expired, the scholars are called 
to another 

General exercise. This is usually the repetition of a portion of 
the catechism, or a passage of scripture, as before. The children 
then take their seats, and attend to their 

Fourth lesson, which is also different in all the classes, as will be 
seen in the table, p. 284, This lesson will also be explained here- 
after. Itis succeeded by another 

General exercise, of repeating together one or more verses of a 
hymn; after which, the scholars again take their seats as before, 
and the teachers proceed to the 

Fifth lesson. This, like the first and second, is similar in all 
the classes. In class iv., the teacher reads to the children some 
interesting story or anecdote, and questions them upon it. A 
small book is lent to the children in the other classes, which they 
are permitted to read during the week, and in this lesson, they are 
called upon for an account of it. 

These exercises occupy the time till ten minutes before ten 
o’clock; when the bell is rung, and notice given that the mis- 
sionary box is about being carried round. This is done by one of 
the montlorial class; the superintendent meanwhile recording on the 
roll-book the attendance of the scholars; and the exercises are then 
closed, with responses, singing, and prayer. 

Those children who attend public worship with their parents, are 
then dismissed by a signal from the bell; the other scholars are ar- 
ranged in a procession in the school, and proceed, under the care 
of their respective teachers, to the church. 


Afternoon. 


The morning services at church not being over till 12 o’clock, 
and sometimes later, few of the teachers find it convenient to attend 
before half past 1 o’clock; and the afternoon exercises are appoint- 
ed to commence at that hour. Many of the scholars, however, are 
present before 1 o’clock; and the superintendent usually commen- 
ces about that time the reading of some interesting story or anec- 
dote, and questions the scholars upon it, as inthe morning. At the 
hour appointed for opening, the punctual attendance of those who 
are present is marked on the roll-hool:; a suitable hymn is sung; and 
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after a few responses, the bell struck for the children to take 
their seats, and attend to their 

First lesson. This, like the first lesson in the morning, is in all 
the classes a sermonexercise. The scholars of the four lowest divi- 
sions are interrogated on the sermon read to them in the morning; 
and the other scholars are examined on the forenoon sermon 
preached at church. Ten minutes are allowed to this lesson, and 
then the bell is rung to call the attention of the scholars to a 

General exercise. This is simply the repetition by all the scholars 
together, of a short passage of scripture, or a moral sentiment, and 
then, at the usual signal, the children take their seats, and proceed 
to the 

Second lesson. This, like the second lesson in the morning, is 
in all the classes a scripture exercise. The children of class 1v., 
recapitulate the second lesson to which they attended in the morn- 
ing; and the other classes have a lesson assigned them to commit 
to memory during the week. This is now explained to them in a 
manner similar to that in which the second lesson of class tv. is 
explained in the morning, with additional illustrations suited to the 
more advanced capacities of the scholars. Fifteen minutes- are 
allotted to this lesson, and the whole school then attends to ano- 
ther 

General exercisé, like the former. After which, they commence 
their 

Third lesson. This, like the third lesson in the morning, dif- 
fers in all the classes, and will be more particularly mentioned 
hereafter. The portion of time allowed for this lesson is ten mi- 
nutes; and then the school is engaged in another 

General exercise, like the former. 

Fourth lesson. This, also, is different in all the classes, and 
will be more particularly mentioned hereafter. Ten minutes are al- 
lowed for this lesson, and then follows another 

General exercise, like the preceding. 

Fifth lesson. The ten minutes allowed for this lesson are de- 
voted to a general address to the scholars, from any visiter or other 
person who may be present and requested by the superintendent te 
address them; or, to a simple lecture on some part of the general 
exercises of the day, by the superintendent. 

These exercises occupy the time till half past two o’clock; when 
the bell is rung to give notice that the missionary bor is to be sent 
round, as inthe morning. The roll-book is then completed, and the 
exercises closed with responses, singing, and prayers. The scho- 
Jars who attend public worship with their parents, then retire, and 
the others are arranged as in the morning, and proceed to church. 
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In the preceding statement, it was mentioned that the third and 
fourth lessons of the course would be more particularly explained 
afterwards. As they are different in each class, it will be conve- 
nient to speak of them in the order of the classes. It may here be 
premised, that where lessons are given to the scholars to commit to 
memory, they are first explained in the afternoon lessons, and re- 
viewed the next Sunday morning. In other eases, the explanation 
is given in the morning, and the lesson is reviewed in the afternoon. 


Class IV. Division 2. Age, under 4 years. 

Third lesson. (3.)*Short catechism for children who are unable to 
read. This consists of such plain and easy questions and answers, 
as are adapted to the capacities of the children. The subject is 
first explained to the scholars, and they then repeat the answers 
after their teacher; and afterwards alone, until they are able to re- 
collect them without difficulty. ‘These questions and answers are 
mostly oral, and such as occur to the teacher from an examination 
of the prayers, &c. used by these children; for there are no books ex- 
actly suited to this purpose. Dr. Watts’s Plain and Easy Catechism 
for Children contains much that is valuable; but most of even that is 
too high for the capacities of very small children. 

(4.)Hymns suited to children who are unable to read. The stock 
of these is also very small; but we are able to select verses from 
differerit hymns which answer our purpose; and as it is the duty of the 
teacher to explainevery word before the children learn the verse, 
and as poetry is easy to commit to memory, we do not find so 
much difficulty as might be expected, The children commit the 
hymns to memory by repeating after the teacher. 

Fourth lesson. (5.)Morning and evening prayers, and (6.)graces 
before and after meals, for children who cannot read. For these, 
we use the Method of Daily Prayer compiled by Rev. Dr. Jarvis 
and published by the Superintendent. Some of the prayers are 
taken from Dr. Watts and others: they consist of short sentences 
such as ‘I thank thee, O God, that thou hast taken such care of 
me this night, and that I am alive and well this morning. Save me, 
O Lord, from evil all this dey, and let me live and serve thee for 
ever.’ ‘I pray thee, O Lord, to forgive me whatever I have done 
amiss this day, and keep me safe all this night while I am asleep.’ 
These, also, are learned by repeating them after the teacher. 


Class IV. Division 1. Age, from 4 to 5 years. 
Third lesson, (7.)Prayers on entering and leaving the church:— 
(8.)Hymns from Dr. Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs. These are 


learned by repeating them after the teacher, and committing them 
to memory at home, being first explained by the teacher. 


* These figures in parentheses refer to the numbers of the lessons on pp. 280, 281. 
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Fourth lesson. (9.)Morning and evening prayers for children from 
4 to 8 years old. These are taken from the Method of Daily 
Prayer, and are learned like the preceding lessons. In this lesson, 

they also occasionally review lesson No. 6. >. 
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Class III. Division 2. Age, from 5 to 6 years. 


Third lesson. (10.)Introduction to Church Catechism. For this 
exercise we have no suitable books; and the teachers are left to 
their own judgement, consulting such books as have been published 
in explanation of the catechism, and gleaning from them such ideas 

as may be suitable for the purpose, A specimen of the manner of 
this introduction, taken from Mr. Wilson’s book, is inserted in 
the Report. 

Fourth lesson. (11.)Repeating the catechism as far as it has been 
previously explained in the third lesson:—also occasionally review- 

ing lessons 6, 7, 8, 9. 













Class III. Division!. Age, from 6 to 8. years. 


Third lesson. (12.)Explanation of the Festivals and Fasts, from 
the Manual compiled by the Superintendent, and other books on the 
same subject. 

Fourth lesson. (13.)Method of finding the places for the day in the 
Bible and Prayer Book—(14.)Method of reading the Bible so as te 
understend it more easily. Also occasionally reviewing 6—11. 












Class II. Division 2. Age, from 8 to 9 years. 


Thivd lesson. (15.)Prayers for children from 8 to 14 years old, 
from ithe Method of Daily Prayer, and the Superintendent’s Manual. 
As the children are taught to use these daily, they will soon have 
committed them to memory, and will only need to review them occa- 
sionally, so that it may be ascertained how constant they are in the 
use of them in private. This will give sufficient time for attending 
to (16.)Explanation and Enlargement of the Church Catechism. 
For this we use the New-York Catechism, and the Familiar and 
Easy Guide, prepared by Rev. Dr. Jarvis. 

Fourth lesson, (17.)Exercises on the Catechism from the Super- 
intendent’s Manual, and Dr. Abercrombie’s valuable Lectures:— 
also, reviewing, occasionally, 8, 10—14. 
























Class II. Division 1. Age, from 9 to 11 years. 


Third lesson, (18.)Explanation of the Liturgy, and directions for a 
decent and devout behavior in public worship. No suitable bcok 
has yet been published on this subject. The Superintendent has 
prepared a tract for this purpose, which will be used in the school 
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in manuscript, till circumstances shall favor its publication, or till 
a more suitable work shall be published by some other person. 
(19.)Harmony of the Creeds, and the Creeds proved from scrip- 
ture, from the Familiar and Easy Guide. 
Fourth lesson. (20.)Collects and prayers from Prayer Book :—(21.) 
Psalter from the same :—(22.)Metrical Psalms and Hymns from the 
same:—also, occasional reviews of 8, 10—17. 


Class I. Division 2. Age, from 11 to 12 years. 

Third lesson. (23.)Harmony of the Gospels, by Rev. Dr. Jarvis:— 
(24.)Bible History, Geography, and Chronology. These last are in- 
troduced into the general scripture exercises of all the classes, when- 
ever opportunity offers; but here they are made a distinct exercise. 

Fourth lesson. (25,)Natural History of the Bible:—reviews of 8, 
10—25. 


Class I. Division 1, Age, from 12 to 14 years. 


Third lesson. (26.)Scripture tables,&c. from Wilbur’s Reference Bi- 
ble:—(27.)Evidences of Christianity, from Porteus, Paley, Dalcho, 
&c.:—(28.)Instruction in the chief truths of the Christian religion, 
from Bishop Hobart’s Abridgement of Gastrell’s Christian Insti- 
tutes, and other books. 


Monitorial Class. Age, from 14to 16 years. 


Third lesson. (29.)Evidences of the Doctrines, Discipline, and 
Worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church:—(31.)Explanation 
of the Thirty-nine Articles:—(33.)Commentary on the Scriptures. 

Fourth lesson. (30.)Explanation of Confirmation—(32.)Explana- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper—(34.)Commentary on the Prayer Book: 
—treviews of all the preceding. 

It is hoped, that when the members of this class have attended 
to the subject of confirmation, they will be prepared and ready to 
receive that ordinance. After which, they will attend to the ex- 
planation of the Lord’s supper; and when they become familiar with 
the duties and privileges of those who are worthy recipients of 
that holy sacrament, we trust they will themselves become desirous 
of uniting with the other members of the Church in its observance. 
They will then, it is hoped, become teachers in the school, and 
be prepared and enabled to dispense to others, those benefits 
which they have themselves received in the school. 


General Observations. 
In compiling this plan of instruction, the Superintendent endea- 
vored to select what was valuable in the systems of Pestalozzi, 
Bell, Lancaster, Wilson, Wilderspin, and others, without any re- 
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gard to names. As his object was to form a practical and per- 
manent system—one which would be pleasant and profitable both 
to the teachers and scholars—he collected information from many 
various sources, and endeavored to select from each such princi- 
ples and practices as would be useful and practicable in our own 
school. In this, he trusts, he has succeeded; and in effecting this 
desirable object, he has received much assistance, and many valu- 
able hints, from the gentleman mentioned in his Report. To this 
gentleman he is also indebted, for suggestions which induced him 
to alter the order of some of the lessons, and deviate, in some im- 
portant particulars, from the course before pursued in the school. 

That any features of our plan are entirely original, is not assert- 
ed; but some of them have never before been made public, or in- 
troduced into any other Sunday school within our knowledge. That 
the system iz perfect, is not to be supposed; but time and experience 
will remedy any defects which may be discovered to exist. And 
as nearly all our teachers and scholars are decidedly of the opinion 
that the present plan is far preferable to any other with which we 
are acquainted, we need not fear for the result. 

Some objections have been made to the short time allowed for 
each lesson, and the number of exercises attended to on each Sun- 
day. But this we esteem one of the peculiar merits of our present 
system. Instruction should never be tiresome to children, but 
should always be made pleasant; and novelty, a very serviceable 
means for fixing the attention of the children, should, as far as 
consistent, be regarded as desirable. Children soon become 
fatigued by constantly attending to one subject; and as soon as 
they are tired, instruction does them no good. Indeed, it is not 
instruction, to them, but an object of disgust or aversion. 

It has been asked, Is not the practice of repeating together too 
noisy for a Sunday school, and will not the introduction of this 
plan bring disorder and confusion along with it? To this it may be 
replied, that the best things are often abused. But, so far from this 
plan being calculated to produce disorder and confusion, it has the 
effect of producing more order and regularity. Noisy, perhaps, it 
may be called; but it is the noise of children engaged in delightful 
occupations; the effect of a system which keeps every individual 
constantly employed, during the whole time he may be in school. 
And is it not delightful to hear the voices of many children united 
in singing or repeating hymns, or portions of scripture, or other- 
wise engaged in learning what will be useful to them in this world 
and the next? That this plan is not productive of silence, is allowed; 
but silence is neither necessary nor useful in a Sunday school. 
‘ Even order, however important in itself, is in a Sunday school to 
be desired, chiefly for its connection with a future good, and there- 
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fore should by no means be secured to the prejudice of further 
instruction.’ All the arrangements of the school should, as far as 
— be made pleasant to the scholars; for, if children dislike 

of the school, they will dislike the teacher who 
per or enforces them, and will transfer their aversion to the in- 
struction he may attempt to convey, and receive it with reluctance. 
And this may produce in their minds a distasté for all instruction, 
and a feeling of resistance to all authority. 

For the reasons mentioned in the Report, external rewards of 
every kind have been entirely excluded from our system for several 
years; and as on our plan of instruction the children are kept con- 
stantly employed, they have no time in school for doing any thing 
deserving of punishment. For improper conduct in church, they 
are admonished, or suspended, according to our printed regulations. 

Our school room is at present very inconvenient; but we hope 
to be, ere long, more conveniently accommodated. The proper 
arrangement for a Sunday school, and indeed for any school, seems 
to be that which will place all the children so as to face the mas- 
ter’s desk. Semicircular seats, facing the superintendent, with a 
seat in the centre for the teacher or monitor, seem to be the most 
suitable; but if these cannot be obtained, benches can be used, 
placed so as to form three sides of a square, and the teacher may 
sit in the centre of the other side. 


REVIEWS. 


A Grammar of the Greek Language ; originally composed for the Col- 
lege School, at Gloucester. Recommended by the University at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, to be used by those who are intended for 
that Seminary. Carefully Revised and pean George Iron- 
side, A, M. New-York. Dayckiak and 
Caspar Frederick Hachenberg. Adopted for Use in Yale Col- 
lege, New-Haven. Hartford. Huntington and Hopkins. 


Tue friends of Burke have remarked of that great man, that 
‘if, like the early sages of Greece, he were to be characterised by 
some peculiar sentiment, it should be that to which he desired to 
give the currency of a proverb—to innovate is not to reform.’ We 
have often wished that those, who have in charge the affairs of the 
republic of letters, would apply to the administration of their little 
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province the same practical maxim, which that illustrious statesman 
would have established as fundamental, in the vast and complicat- 
ed concerns of human society. Sufficient attention has not been 
paid, we have often thought, to the plain distinction between the 
admimstration, as it may be called, of the republic of learning, and 
the various subjects of that administration; or, to drop the figure, 
between the mere modes or instruments, by which knowledge is to 
be communicated, and the constituent elements of knowledge it- 
self. It is true, indeed, that in a certain sense an acquaintance 
with those instruments is a species of acquisition, which may be 
called knowledge; as the acquaintance of a mechanic with the tools 
of his trade may be called by the same name. But the instruments 
of knowledge, being only the means, and not the end of our pur- 
suits in science and literature, must ever hold a subordinate rank 
to those objects which they enable us to attain. 

This distinction, we think, has in no case been more overlooked, 
than in the study of languages. The ardent cultivation of ancient 
and modern literature in Europe, for a long time past, to say no- 
thing of the constantly increasing intercourse of nations in conse- 
quence of commercial and other connections, has rendered it ne- 
cessary to devote much more time to this study, than was required 
only half a century ago. The mercantile and many other classes 
must study the modern languages for purposes of business; while 
the scholar is also obliged i acquaint himself with them, because 
Latin, which was once the only medium of intercourse among the 
learned of different nations, is now less used than formerly for that 
purpose, and the numerous subjects of literature and science are 
more frequently discussed in the native languages of the writers. 
The business of authorship, too, has increased so rapidly, that it is 
quite impossible for any scholar, who would keep himself informed 
of the state of knowledge in the world, to wait till he can obtain 
translations, even if he could stoop to make use of those miserable 
substitutes for original works. The whole body of translators in 
Europe could not keep pace with his wants. A literary man, there- 
fore, at the present day, must make himself acquainted with seve- 
ral of the modern languages, in order to possess himself of the 
same proportion of knowledge, and to sustain the same reputation 
which he formerly could do, by means of the Latin alone. 

But this state of things is not practically attended with so many 
disadvantages, as might at first view be supposed; for the affinities 
of the European languages, the continual intercourse of nations, 
and the consequent diffusion of books and native teachers, render 
it almost as easy at the present day to acquaint oneself with seve- 
ral languages, as it formerly was with only one or two. We are 
still obliged, however, in making ourselves familiar with these in- 
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struments of knowledge, to spend much valuable time, which was 
saved at a period when Latin alone would have sufficed. How 
far the world has gained by this change, is no easy matter to de- 
termine; for, however clear it may at first seem, that it has tended 
to the advancement of knowledge, yet some obvious facts, in the 
history of science and literature, will at least make us hesitate be- 
fore we come to that conclusion. If, for example, Lord Bacon 
could not have published his works in any other language than 
English, at a period when the nations of Emope had but little in- 
tercourse with each other, who can venture to say, how many years 
the world would be at this moment behind that advanced state in 
which we find it? Or, to take a later period, if the immortal works 
of Newton could not have had the advantage of being diffused in 
the Latin language, and thus made known at once to the scientific 
world, what would probably have been the present state of mathe- 
matical science? But we forbear indulging ourselves in reflections, 
which are leading us aside from our subject. 

The study of languages, then, in consequence of the actual state 
of the European nations, has acquired an importance, which it did 
not formerly possess; and this has naturally led to a good deal of 
speculation and experiment, in regard to the best modes of study- 
ing both the ancient and modern languages. It is not our inten- 
tion, on the present occasion, to discuss this general question, 
which, indeed, may not admit of a decision in the abstract; for, 
though it should be conceded, that all languages ought to be stud- 
ied in the same manner by persons of any given age, yet we should 
probably find, that those of mature years may advantageously take 
a different course from children; because their memory is less te- 
nacious, their time more valuable, and they are under the necessi- 
ty of making an immediate application of their knowledge, as fast 
as they can obtain it, to purposes of practical use. ; 

All nations have adopted grammars as the first instrument of ac- 
quiring languages; and we believe this course to be a wise one. 
Not that we are of opinion, that either a boy or an adult should be 
kept constantly employed upon the rules, and exceptions to rules, of 
a heavy grammar, without exemplifying them by reading and trans- 
lating the language he is to learn; but that a certain portion of those 
general results, called rules, which have been ascertained by ac- 
tual observation of the phenomena of speech, may be advantage- 
ously used, even by young students, in learning foreign languages; 
just as we use the like general results in the acquisition of the 
sciences, 

‘We are aware, that there is at the present day, (we speak with- 
out reference to any individuals in particular,) a certain popular 
cant on the subject of acquiring languages, and every other species 
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of knowledge, by what is called induction, a term, which is con- 
stantly in the mouths of the superficial, by whom its real significa- 
tion is as ill understood, as its history is by those who suppose the 
discovery of it to be the peculiar boast of modern times. If, in- 
deed, those who would have us adopt this method in the acquisition 
of languages, as we understand their use of the term, would also 
require us to follow it in all our studies, the argument would at least 
be consistent. Now it may be asked, if we are not to avail our- 
selves of those general principles, or rules, in languages, which 
have been deduced from actual observation, but must begin anew 
by ‘induction,’ why should we not proceed by the same method in 
all the sciences? Why should we not, for example, in astronomy 
throw aside, as so much useless lumber, those sublime general 
truths, the discovery of which seems to have been reserved during 
so many ages by the author of nature forthe mighty minds of Kep- 
ler and Newton; as the discovery and elucidation of numberless 
other general results, flowing from these, has also been reserved 
for a few, and very few, of their illustrious successors? Why should 
we not, too, in the study of other parts of nature, as botany, mine- 
ralogy, chemistry, and, in short, every branch of knowledge, refuse 
to avail ourselves of the like general truths, which were first dis- 
cerned and investigated by the great men, who have immortalised 
themselves as the founders of these sciences? No: in the sciences, 
generally, it would be thought preposterous to keep a learner in 
ignorance of the various general truths, which have been already 
discovered, and to direct him to proceed by his own strength to in- 
vestigate them for himself by the process of ‘induction.’ What! 
shali the whole natural world be laid before the pupil, in all its ap- 
parent confusion and irregularity, and he then be directed to class 
and arrange its parts, and with endless labor to investigate, if he 
should have the sagacity to discern them, those innumerable gene- 
ral results, which have been ascertained with so much labor, and 
which, in fact, constitute science? Shall he, for example, in botany 
be presented with the whole vegetable kingdom as an exercise, and 
be told that he must trace out the relations of its subjects, and re- 
duce them to a system of some sort or other, natural or artificial, 
and thus arrive at those conclusions, which are the only useful 
fruits of study? Must he be immersed in the smoke and fumes of 
a laboratory all his life, in order to obtain a knowledge of those 
general laws of elementary bodies, which might be communicated 
in a few short lectures of his professor? Or must he be sent on a 
voyage of discovery, for such it would prove to be, throughout the 
boundless expanse of geometry, in order to find out by ‘ induction’ 
the Forty Seventh of Euclid, and numberless other general propo- 
sitions of incalculable importance to him in the pursuit of science? 
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Every man will agree, that this course would be absurd; if it were 
adopted, there would be little need of instructers in the sciences, 
because there would practically be an end of all science. 

If, then, the present methods of teaching the sciences in general 
are proper, we can perceive no solid reason why the same course, 
to a certain extent, should not be pursued in the acquisition of for- 
eign languages. The grammars of those languages present us with 
the various results, which have been obtained by the labor of cen- 
turies; and we may with little study, comparatively speaking, ob- 
tain the same general acquaintance with any language by a similar 
process to that which we should employ in order to master any 
science. The mode of using grammars, however, as we have be- 
fore intimated, may undoubtedly be more or less advantageous, 
according to the skill and judgement of the instructer; as would also 
be the case in any branch of study. 

The practice of the greatest masters of languages has been con- 
formable to these views. It will be sufficient for our present pur- 
pose, to refer to the method recommended by that illustrious schol- 
ar, Sir William Jones, in the study of the Persian language. 
‘When the student,” says he, ‘can read the character with fluency, 
and has learned the true pronunciation of them from the mouth of 
a native, let him peruse the grammar with attention, and commit to me- 
mory the regular inflections of the nouns and the verbs ; he need not bur- 
den his mind with those that deviate from the common form, as 
they will be insensibly learned in a short course of reading.”* 
The same method, substantially, was recommended in the study of 
Latin, so long ago as the time of old Lily, whom Erasmus praises 
for ‘his uncommon knowledge of the languages, and admirable 
skill in the instruction of youth,’ and whose old grammar is yet 
quite as good, in the hands of a competent instructer, as any which 
have succeeded it. In the preface to that grammar, from which 
some of our masters might profit at this day, the author says, with 
a little quaintness, but much good sense; ‘It is profitable, not only 
that he (the pupil) can orderly decline his noune and his verbe, but 
every way, forward, backward, by cases, by persons; that neither 
case of noune, ne person of verbe can be required that hee cannot 
without stoppe or studie tell, And unto this time I count not the 
schollar perfect, nor readie to go any further, till he hath this al- 
ready learned. ‘This when he can perfectly doe, and hath learned 
every part, not by rote but by reason, and is cunninger in the un- 
derstanding of the thing, than in rehearsing of the words, (which is 
not past a quarter of a yeare’s dilligence, or very little more, to a 
painefull and dilligent man, if the schollar have a meane witte), 


* Preface to his Persian Grammar, p. 14. 
38 
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then let him passe to the concordes to know the agreement of par- 
ties among themselves, with like way and diligence as is afore de- 
scribed.’ 

We have extended these remarks further, perhaps, than the sub- 
ject before us demanded, because we have observed opinions pro- 
mulgated in some publications of the present day, which we believe 
to be of erroneous tendency in regard to certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of education, as well as the practical mode of applying them. 
There can be no doubt, that the knowledge of particulars, to speak 
in scholastic language, is the most exact and thorough; but, it is 
equally certain, that as this sort of knowledge in all our necessary 
studies is beyond the grasp of man, we must content ourselves with 
that approximation to it, which consists in the knowledge of gene- 
rals. 

The two. works at the head of this article have come under our 
notice, not from any decided superiority which they possess over 
many others of the kind, but because they may be considered as 
fair specimens of two different plans of grammar for the Greek 
Language, and because they have been respectively recommended 
by the two most distinguished seminaries of learning in our country. 

The first of them, the Gloucester Greek Grammar, was adopted 
by the University of Cambridge in the year 1799, when that insti- 
tution had at its head the excellent and much valued President Wil- 
lard, a man, who, to real ardor in the general cause of learning, 
united no small share of practical talent in the application of his ac- 
quisitions in science. We make this remark with the less hesita- 
tion, because we have heard, that the most distinguished astrono- 
mer in our country has spoken of his philosophical papers, publish- 
ed in the Memoirs of the American Academy, as being among the 
first, for practical utility, in the whole of that collection. It is well 
known, too, that President Willard long enjoyed the reputation of 
being a sound Greek scholar; and we have heard, that he had pro- 
jected an improved Greek Grammar, to be published in English, 
many years before grammars in our own tongue were in use among 
us, but which, probably, his unaffected modesty prevented him from 
publishing, after the grammar now before us became known in this 
country. 

Under his presidency, as we have observed, the Gloucester 
Greek Grammar was adopted by the University, and official notice 
was given by the Faculty, that after the commencement of that 
year, 1799, ‘no student would be permitted at the classical exercises 
to use any other grammar.’ In their recommendation of this work, 
_ and of Adam’s Latin Grammar, which was adopted at the same 
time, they say, that the ‘University of Cambridge, for several 
years past, has suffered much inconvenience, and the interests of 
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letters no small detriment, from the variety of Latin and Greek 
Grammars used by the students, in consequence of that diversity to 
which, under different instructers, they have been accustomed in 
their preparatory course;’ and they add, that in order ‘to promote, 
so far as may be, the cause of literature, by preventing those evils 
in future, the government of the University, on due consideration 
of the subject, has thought it expedient to request all instructers of 
youth who may resort to Cambridge for education, to adopt Adam’s 
Latin Grammar and the Gloucester Greek Grammar, with reference 
to such pupils, as books singularly calculated for the improvement 
of students in these languages.’ 

A recommendation from so high authority had its full effect; and 
the two grammars immediately came into general use. The Latin 
Grammar still seems to enjoy undiminished favor; and the improved 
edition, which is now published by the respected Principal of that 
distinguished seminary, the Boston Latin School, will no doubt es- 
tablish it still more strongly in the public estimation. The Greek 
Grammar, on the contrary, while it appears to maintain its ground 
in other parts of our country, (the edition befure us is a New-York 
one,) has lost somewhat of its popularity, as we are informed, 
though we hope this is not the fact, even within that University, 
which only a few years ago selected it from the multitude then pub- 
lished, as an elementary work, ‘singularly calculated for the im- 
provement of students,’ and with which these students would be 
‘ required to form a radical and intimate acquaintance.’ We sup- 
pose, however, that the other Greek Grammars, which now find ac- 
cess to the university, are rather permitted than recommended; for, 
as we understand, the original recommendation of the Gloucester 
Grammar has never been officially recalled by the government of 
the institution. 

If we knew the reasons why other Greek Grammars are tole- 
rated in the university, they might possibly be of such a nature 
as to preclude all discussion by the public; but as we are not in- 
formed of them, we may be allowed to conjecture; and we do, in 
truth, suppose it may have happened, not from any dissatisfaction 
with the original choice of a grammar, but from that cautious re- 
serve, which was shown in the recommendation, that the universi- 
ty had no wish ‘to dictate;? a motive, which, to a certain extent, 
must approve itself to all, who duly consider the effect, which any 
attempt ‘to dictate’ would naturally produce in a community like 
ours. 

Taking it for granted, therefore, that we are not opposing any 
settled opinion, much less any deéision of those, who direct the af- 
fairs of the university, and considering it as a subject in which the 
public have a deep interest, we shall ask the attention of our rea- 
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ders to the merits of the two methods or systems of grammar, of 
which the works before us are specimens; and, at the same time, 
to the more general question, how far it is expedient, particularly 
in the circumstances of our country, to make frequent changes in 
books of instruction. 

We have observed, that the two grammars before us had not at- 
tracted our notice on account of any marked superivrity over many 
others; and we presume, that one principal reason why the Glou- 
cester Grammar was originally selected by the University, was its 
being written in English. This cireumstance alone would certainly 
have entitled it to the preference over others, which were then in 
use; for, besides facilitating the progress of boys, who were going 
on in the usual course, it would enable such as were disposed, to 
begin their classical studies with Greek instead of Latin; a method, 
which has the decided approbation of many eminent scholars in 
Europe, who have been practically acquainted with the business of 
instructing youth.* Since that period, however, several other 
Greek grammars have been published in English; among which the 
best known are Bell’s Compendious Grammar, constructed upon the 
ancient plan, and. Valpy’s, upon the modern or reformed plan. We 
might also add Jones’s Philosophical Grammar, which, like his Latin 
one, exhibits many views of great interest and utility to the advanc- 
ed scholar, but is not likely to find its way into schools. Bell’s 
Grammar is a valuable one, and is honorably noticed by Dr. Valpy 
himself, in the preface to his own; but though it has gone through 
many editions in England, more, we believe, than Valpy’s, it has 
not been used, so far as we are informed, in this country; while 
there have been several editions of Valpy’s, within the short period 
that the work has been known among us. ‘This last, indeed, was 
for a time the only competitor with the Gloucester Grammar for 
public favor; but, more lately, the second work at the head of our 
article, commonly called Hachenberg’s, has been published under 
the patronage of the flourishing College at New-Haven, and now 

* This question is of so great importance in a classical education, that we can- 
not forbear adding ia this place, the strong and decisive testimony of Wytten- 
bach, who has been called by English writers ‘ the first scholar on the continent 
for comprehensite and profound erudition,’ and who formed his opinion after the 
experience of more than twenty years as an instructer. ‘ Within a little time,’ 
says he, in bis interesting and affectionate address to his pupils, ‘ you shail under- 
stand the Greek, with as much ease as you now do the Latin writers ; and, in- 
deed, unless you accomplish as much as that, it will hardly have been worth 
your while to have gone through the labor you have done. You might, indeed, 
have arrived at that point already, and have possessed a more extensive and ac- 
curate knowledge of Latin, if you had begun the studies of your childhood with 
Greek instead of Latin. But, that this method will be generally adopted, is what 
I dare not hope, though I ardently wish for it.” Selecta Princip. Histor.Pref. 
p. xxiv. The opinions of many other scholars, to the same effect, might be 
adduced, if the occasion authorised it. 
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enjoys at least an equal share of the public favor with Valpy’s; and, 

in one particular, the syntax, it is certainly entitled to the prefer- 

ence. Not long after Hachenberg’s was first printed here, another, 

constructed also upon the modern plan, yet not without some devia- 

tions from it, was published; we allude to the well known Gram- 

mar of Buttmann, recently translated by the distinguished scholar, 

who lately filled the chair of one of the professorships at Cam- 

bridge. . This work, however, has not yet found admission into our: 
schools. Whether this has happened, as the learned translator 
feared might be the case, in consequence of its being ‘ somewhat in 

advance of the state of philological studies in this country,’ or from 
some other cause, we will not undertake to decide. With the 
view, hawever, of bringing it into use, a very concise Abridgement 
of it has been just published by a well known and ardent scholar, 
who has already done honor to his country, and is destined, as we 
trust, in conjunction with bis able associate, to confer benefits upon 
it, whose effects will long be felt. This abridgement is well exe- 
cuted, as might be expected from its author; but we shall have a 
remark to make in another part of this article, on the subject of 
keeping boys to the same book, through every stage of their classi- 
cal studies, instead of beginning with abridgements, and then pro- 
ceeding to larger works. 

Besides the republications of English and German Grammars 
above enumerated, our own country has furnished two, and possibly 
more original works of this kind, though we have seen but two. The 
first of them was published in the year 1796, at Worcester in this 
state, by Mr. Caleb Alexander, under the title of ‘4 Grammatical 
System of the Grecian Language.’ This work is neither wholly con- 
formable to the modern nor the ancient plan of arrangement; for 
the author adopts four conjugations of the barytone, and three of 
the contracted verbs; and in the nouns, while he makes but three 
declensions of the Simples, he makes five of the Contracts, agree- 
ably to a classification of them in Milner’s Greek Grammar, which 
was published in England in the year 1740, and was, we believe, 
the first ever written in the English language. Mr. Alexander’s 
grammar certainly possesses considerable merit, especially when 
we consider the little zeal for Greek studies at the time when it 
was published. The other American grammar, to which we have 
alluded, is that of Professor Smith, of Dartmouth College, publish- 
ed in the year 1809, upon the modern plan, and containing a good 
deal of useful matter, which at that period was not so much within 
the reach of students as it is at this day. 

From this brief account of the yarious Greek grammars, which 
have been published here within the short period since the Univer- 
sity first recommended the Gloucester Grammar, we fear there is 
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but a faint prospect of an effectual remedy for the ‘ evils,’ as they 
were justly called, which prompted that recommendation; and, that 
‘the interest of letters’ is yet destined to ‘ suffer no small detriment 
from the variety of grammars;’ which, in truth, succeed each other 
with a rapidity that bids defiance to the talents and industry of those 
teachers, who endeavor to keep pace with them. For an instruc- 
ter, (who, if he would bestow his labor to the most advantage, 
ought to have a knowledge of ‘his elementary books, that may be 
termed mechanical,) scarcely has an opportunity of making himself 
thus familiarly acquainted with any one grammar, before he is com- 
pelled to throw away all his labor, and betake himself to the study 
of some new work. How many more we shall have in the next 
five and twenty years, it is impossible to foresee; but if that period 
should be as prolific as the last, and there is little hope that it will 
be less so, we shall very often see the existing materials wrought 
over again, sometimes according to old patterns, and sometimes 
according to new— 

Multa renascentur qua jam cecidére ; cadentque 

Que nunc sunt in honore— 

Nor do we perceive any remedy for this ‘evil,’ unless the Uni- 
versity, with the cooperation of the principal seminaries of learn- 
ing in the country, shall, after careful deliberation, make a selection 
of some one grammar, and resolutely adhere to their choice. In 
this event, if they should not still approve of the work to which 
they originally gave currency, they might either fix upon some 
other among those which are already in use, or might make an im- 
proved one of their own; and, fortunately, they have in their Greek 
Department one of the most profound scholars of the country, who 
could easily perform that task in a manner, which would be hono- 
rable to the University and to the nation. Upon what principles’ 
the selection of an elementary work of this kind should be made, 
with the greatest advantage to the literature of a country circum- 
stanced like our own, is happily not for us to decide; but, as we 
have given some attention to the subject, and have formed an opin- 
ion upon it, we may, before a decision is made by the competent 
authorities, venture to state some of the grounds of that opinion. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
ft 
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The Pronouncing Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments; the 
Proper Names of which, and numerous other Words, being accu-° 
rately Accented in the Text, and divided into Syllables, as they ought 
to be pronounced according to the Orthoepy of John Walker, as con- 
tained in his Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, and Key to the Clas- 
sical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture, Proper Names. 
By Israel. Alger junr., A. M. Boston, 1825. 




















Any one who has attended to the progress of improvement in 
schools and other seminaries in some parts of this country, must 
have observed the revolution which is taking place in pronunciation, 
and the opposition which this change has to encounter. From an 
utter neglect of this branch of common education, some instructers 
have passed to an earnest and anxious attention to it; and, instead 
of cavilling at Walker’s rules of orthoepy, are exerting themselves 
to produce and perfect a pronunciation founded on his principles, 
Other teachers, however, entertain a different opinion as to the 
propriety of a strict assimilation of our orthoepy to that of Walker; 
and not a few object peremptorily to the introduction of his system 
at all. 

A due attention to the subject would perhaps discover errors in 
the views and statements of those who hold to opposite extremes 
in this question. Beth the admirers and the opponents of Walker, 
in this country, have misunderstood him in many things; and it is 
not surprising that this should be the case. There are two very 
sufficient reasons why that author’s system should not be perfectly 
intelligible here in some of its minuter points. Few of our citizens 
have the opportunity of personally ascertaining the existing state of 
pronunciation in England. Now Walker’s notation of orthoepy often 
turns on a mere nicety in the current manner of pronouncing. 
For though he has, in some things, his own peculiar views in which 
he is not followed by many of the most distinguished speakers, nor 
even by the British community at large; yet his leading object was 
to ascertain and exhibit the law of good custom.* 

In some particulars of this kind, we, in this country, cannot un- 
derstand him so easily; because they depend often on those minute 
and evanescent efforts of enunciation, which can be caught only by 
























































































* The question as to the merits of Walker's orthoepy cannot be properly de- 
cided without adverting to the fact implied in the title page of his Dictionary. 
His work is a ‘ Critical’ pronouncing dictionary: it was designed to afford room 
for private a and taste, and for the introduction of what seemed to be im- 
proyement, along with the necessary statement of the best fashion of the day. 
In some points of Walker's system, therefore, we are to recognise the suggestions 


of an individual, but in most, the usage and therefore the law of English pronun- 
ciation. 
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the ear; and which no ingenuity can render palpable to the eye, 
through the medium of the English alphabet, after all the aid which 
can be derived from numbering, and marking, and accenting every 
Jetter. Many ingenious reasons are given for following or for 
abandoning Walker in some éases of this sort. But the reasoners 
on both sides forget that they are disputing about what is not a sub- 
ject of argumentation, but a question of fact and of custom. 

To select an instance: Walker lays it down as a rule that the 
letter e in such words as term, mercy, &c. should not be pronounced 
in that coarse and careless manner which converts ¢ into u and gives 
turm and murcy for the orthoepy of these words. The letter e in 
these and similar words, is accordingly marked in the Pronouncing 
Dictionary like the same letter in the words merit, very, &c; be- 
cause the English language affords no better means of an ocular 
representation of the true sound. Teachers who follow Walker’s 
book literally, fall very naturally, therefore, into the error of incul- 
cating, in this instance, a pronunciation which characterises the 
Scotch, the Irish, the French, the Germans, and other nations, but 
not the English. The sound which Walker meant to recommend 
in this case, though it inclines comparatively to the latter, is not to 
be confounded with it any more than with the former. Yet, in pub- 
lic reading, in this country, it is commonly the one or the other of 
these that is adopted. , " 

Another example is furnished in the vowel ¢ in the words time, life, 
&e. Mr. Walker has, with ‘his usual good taste, objected to that 
pronunciation of this letter which would make it seem to be a dip- 
thong commencing with the broad sound of a. Some American in- 
structers have therefore run to the opposite extreme of commencing 
the sound of this letter in a manner which produces the peculiar ¢ 
of the Scotch and Irish; whilst others who regard such pronuncia- 
tion as affected, leave their pupils to adopt the vulgarism against 
which Walker has protested. 

Another obstacle to a perfect understanding of Walker, is the 
difficulty which we have just mentioned of contriving any method 
by which we may regulate the voice through the medium of the eye, 
whilst the natural channel of communication, in this case, is the 
ear. The instance already given might serve for an illustration 
here; but we prefer selecting one which has excited an equal 
share of indignation among some of our critics, and perplexity 
among some of our teachers. We allude to the sound of ai and ay 
in syllables in which they constitute an oral dipthong. The or- 
thoepy of the words fair, prayer, &c, is unavoidably so expressed as 
to produce, with those who follow strictly the guidance of the eye, 
an impression that these words are to be pronounced in a manner 
which would justly subject a person to the penalty of being thought 
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affected. Such precision in pronouncing is sometimes introduced, 
for the purpose of ridicule, on the stage; but this very circumstance 
serves to show that to pronounce with that labored affectation of 
accuracy or of extraordinary refinement, is to offend the good sense 
and the taste of society. 

Unfortunately, some teachers in this country who have under- 
stood Walker as requiring that manner of pronouncing, and have 
felt disgusted with what was so offensive to their ear, are dis 
to tolerate the obsolete pronunciation of these dipthongs, which is 
but a shade better than the antiquated vulgarisms of fdr and prér, 
(for fair and prayer,) sounds, which though they may be associated 
with the idea of rude grandeur, when they drop from the lips of the 
rugged woodsman of the southwest, can hardly be proposed for 
imitation in refined society or in school. 

Walker’s orthoepy, was founded on the usage of good society, 
and of esteemed public speakers; and that author would have 
shrunk from a literal copy of either of the above extremes. He 
would, in short, have given, (if asked to do it orally,) that chaste 
sound of these dipthongs which is current among well bred people 
on his side the Atlantic; but which no selection or arrangement 
of letters can convey exactly to the eye. 

The author of the Pronouncing Bible has not, we are happy to 
observe, attempted any wide deviation from Walker. He has fol- 
lowed the orthoepy of that writer, and has left to the teacher the 
office of communicating the proper oral expression of what is merely 
laid before the eye in the most accurate way which circumstances 
wil’ permit; but which can be perfectly acquired, through no 
ether medium than the ear, or the living voice. In this arrange- 
ment Mr. Alger has, we believe, the sense of the community in his 
favor. ‘To maintain a pure style of vernacular pronunciation in the 
United States, an approximation to a standard seems equally 
necessary and desirable. The partial and gradual mutations 
which are constantly taking place in the pronunciation of British 
society, we are too far off to acquire by any species of trans- 
mission sufficiently rapid and diffusive. We are left then to a 
ehoice between those local peculiarities which will accumulate 
everywhere into wide differences, (not to say uncouth and de- 
plorable errors) and the partial if not full adoption of an acknow- 
ledged and permanent standard. That the latter course is the prefer- 
able one, needs no demonstration to persons of taste. When we 
reflect, however, on the multitude of minds and of tastes which are 
concerned in any national measure, it will not seem wonderful that, 
while the people of the United States are disposed, generelly speak- 
ing, to adopt Walker’s orthoepy, theiradherence to it is not perfectly 
uniform. Due weight must be allowed to the difficulty arising frem 

VoL. 1. 39 
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such misconceptions as we have already mentioned, and from even 
the most rational attempts to effect alterations in what is every- 
where held to be a criterion of good sense, and sometimes even of 
moral propriety, and where the apparent instability resulting from 
a change, is apt to seem absurd, if not contemptible. 

We have indulged these wide views of this subject, from our 
conviction that the Pronouncing Bible is a work destined to effect 
an extensive improvement in its sphere. That its merits render it 
worthy of the career of usefulness for which it is designed, no one, 
we think, will doubt, who has perused it. 

There is, as far as we know, no work with which this can be 
compared, except Brown’s Testament—the first book of the kind, 
perhaps, in which any attempt was made to facilitate a correct 
style of scriptural reading in families and schools. The improve- 
nent in that work, however, eatended no farther than to a selection 
of the most difficult words in every chapter, arranged over it, inthe 
dictionary form, Mr. Alger’s method is vastly superior: it extends 
to every word in which it would seem that a mispronunciation could 
possibly be made. This idea is, we think, a happy one; for many 
errors in common reading are those which the reader is accustom- 
ed to make in conversation, and which habit leads him to transfer 
to his style of reading. If, in these circumstances, his book affords 
him no guidance or correction but in the more difficult words, he is 
still liable to numberless inaccuracies which he has never suspect- 
ed, The Pronouncing Bible will prove a radical cure of such evils. 
It hems the careless reader in on every side, and leaves him ne 
opportunity of wandering off into error. This work will perhaps 
do more than has been effected by all the dictionaries heretofore 
published, to produce throughout the United States, a uniform and 
chaste pronunciation of the English language. 

A brief but well constructed explanatory key renders the whole 
orthoepv perfectly intelligible. A preference in marking the pro- 
nunciation of words is very justly given to accents and marks over 
figures; the former being susceptible of a much more minute and 
satisfactory application. 

We cannot close our remarks, without expressing our satisfaction 
with the accurate and neat style in which the work is executed. As 
far as regards this very desirable point, the editor and the publishers 
have truly succeeded in making their work ‘ worthy of the confidence 
and patronage of the public.’ The labor undergone in this publi- 
cation has been great; and we have no doubt that it will be amply 
repaid by an extensive adoption of the work in families and schools. 
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STRICTURES ON MURRAY’S GRAMMAR. 


[The following strictures on Murray’s Grammar will perhaps be 
found to present views which differ very widely from those of some 
of our readers. There can be, however, but little diversity of opin- 
ion on several of the points which the writer of this article has so 
ingeniously and clearly laid down. The whole communication 
furnishes no ordinary quantity of matter suited to the purposes of 
oral instruction and explanation; and in this light we recommend it 
to the attentive consideration of those of our readers who, in com- 
municating knowledge to the young, are unwilling to be bound to 
a tame acquiescence in the opinions of others; no matter how dis- 
tinguished the names which may have afforded a sanction or a 
screen to error, | 


“Tr appears to me that nothing but prejudice or affectation could 
have prompted our English Grammarians to desert the simple 
structure of their own language, and wantonly perplex it with tech- 
nical terms for things not existing in the language itself.” 


Dr. Crombie’s Grammar. 


Tt must be apparent to every observer, that, while not only the 
mode of teaching other branches of knowledge, but also the text 
books used, have become more rational, practical, and simple, still 
the subject of grammar remains almost untouched. It is true, that 
since the days of Lowth, who was the pattern of Murray, various 
atithors have written and published improved grammars, but these 
have been mere commentaries upon their predecessors. The fol- 
lowers of Murray in this country, (and we have the books of thirty 
before us,) have been careful to preserve nearly all his peculiarities, 
contenting themselves with making a different arrangement of them, 
and attempting a clearer illustration of his errors. The subject 
of English Grammar is as much in the dark as ever; and the innu- 
merable commentaries upon Murray have answered no valuable 
purpose, except to convince the unbiased that there is a want of 
simplicity in the text, or the comments and illustrations would be 
unnecessary. 

In the United States, Murray’s Grammar, under one form of an- 
other, is universally used; and so satisfied is the public mind of its 
perfection, that an attempt to check its progress will be viewed as 
a desperate adventure. It may be so, but more desperate adven- 
tures have succeeded, and no effort, however humble, to check the 
progress of error, can be entirely without effect. It was the few 
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seeds of truth, seattered just before the reformation of Luther, 
which finally took root and overspread the earth. 

. Let it not be supposed that a more rational system of grammar 
than that which prevails, has never been attempted, or that we 
claim any merit on the score of discovery. Numerous distinguish- 
ed philologers, at the head of whom is Horne Tooke, have in their 
elaborate works proved that the prevalent system of English Gram- 
mar has no adaptaiion to that language. These works, however, 
are but little known in this country, and so far as they affect the 
mode of teaching are a dead letter. We shall freely draw upon 
them for ideas and arguments, acknowledging once for all our obli- 
gations to them, and expressing our astonishment that when such 
truly great minds have protested against the foreign rack on which 
our simple language has been stretched, no effort has been made 
by its friends, who must have been acquainted with the fact, to res- 
cue it from its uneasy situation. 

Dr. Lowth, in the preface to his grammar says “ The English 
language is perhaps of all the present European languages by 
much the most simple in its form and construction,” again, “a 
grammatical study of our own language makes no part of the ordi- 
nary method of instruction, which we pass through in our child- 
hood,” and again, after mentioning the insufficiency of various 
helps to enable us to form a good English style, he observes, “ much 
less then will what is commonly called learning serve the purpose; 
that is, a critical knowledge of ancient languages and much read- 
ing of ancient authors. The greatest critic and most able gram- 
marian of the last age, when he came to apply his learning and 
criticism to an English author, was frequently at a loss in mattersof 
ordinary use, and common construction in his own vernacular idiom,” 
Finally after stating that the first design of grammar is “to teach 
us to express ourselves with propriety,” he adds, “but there is a 
secondary use to which it may be applied and which I think is not 
attended to as it deserves, viz. the facilitating of the acquisition of 
other languages, whether ancient or modern.” Then, after as- 
serting that the study of English Grammar is a great preparation 
for the study of the Latin Grammar, he makes the important con- 
fession “a design, somewhat of this kind, gave occasion to the fol- 
lowing little system intended merely for a private and domestic 
use,” 

We make these extracts because the English Grammar of the 
distinguished Latin scholar who wrote them, was the basis of Mur- 
ray’s system, for the latter only refined a little upon the other’s 
speculations. We gather therefore from the extracts, that Eng- 
lish Grammar then formed no part of an English education; that 
Lowth’s grammar was not intended for a school book, but for pri- 
vate use; that a learned man, that is a Latin and a Greek scholar, 
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was not the proper person to make an English Grammar; that, of 
course, Dr. Lowth was disqualified; and lastly, that, as one very 
important design in making the English Grammar was to introduce 
the pupil to Latin Grammar, it is but fair to presume that the Eng- 
lish Grammar was made as much like the Latin as it was possible 
to make it. 

The utility of English Grammar.(Murray’s system) as an intro- 
duction to Latin Grammar is a favorite argument for its continuance 
even at the present day, and it is but a year or two since a distin- 
guished classical scholar, then one of the Boston school com- 
mittee, when asked why a more philosophical, or I should say, a 
more English grammar was not introduced into the public schools, 
replied, that the improvement proposed was valuable, but Murray’s 
grammar in consequence of its numerous moods and tenses, was a 
better preparation for Latin. At that time about one in a thousand 
of the children in the English grammar schools expected to study 
Latin. - So that 999 were, and are obliged to study a great deal of 
useless, and worse than useless matter, that one may be in a very 
trifling degree prepared for learning Latin. Our classical knowledge 
will not-disqualify us from judging of the requisites to form a proper 
English Grammar; and, taking Murray for our text, we shall en- 
deavor in our next essay to show that he has departed from the 
true idiom of our language, in many essential points. 


INTELLIGENCE 


SCHOOLS IN MAINE. 


WE copy from the American Patriot, published at Portland, the following ab- 
stract of the returns made under a late act of the State of Maine, by the Select- 
men of towns and Assessors of tations, exhibiting the number of school 
districts in the State, the number of children, and the number who attend school, 
with the amount paid for the support of schools, We have long t t that 
an annual return of this sort, presenting perhaps some particulars in addition to 
those here stated, would be of great service in this State. By exhibiting as far 
as practicable, to the legislature and to the public, the state of the sc it 
would facilitate those measures of improvement, which all should be anxious to 
adopt; and by making known to the public the efforts made by each town to 
place their schools on a respectable footing, it would tend to produce an emulation 
which might lead to the most useful results. 

Scnoois.—From an examination of the returns made to the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, pusuant to ‘ An Act in addition to an Act to provide for the Edu- 
cation of Youth,’ passed February 25, 1825, we have drawn the following facts, 
which are both curious and important. 
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County of York. 
School Districts, : . ° 207 
Children between 4 and 21 | rs, ; : - 20,810 
a aimaatienhiied estate: i “s s0002 25 
Amount ex for : : 
Of this sum, there is raised from funds, ° ° . $F 229 83 
ae nee 

School Districts, “e . ; 323 
Children between 4 and 21 rs, ° . _ 19,154 
Number who attend School, " : . 13,080 
Amount raised and ex for Schools, ° - § 22,126 71 
Of this sum there ‘s raised from funds, $ 1,520 06 

The town of Portland did not return the number of children between 4 and 21 
years of age. 


The towns of Brunswick, Gray and New Gloucester, made no return of the 
children, who usually attend schools. 


rent of om, 
Schoo! Districts, . * 388 
Children between 4 and 21 years, . , . 24,760 
Number who usually attend School, . é : 17,540 
Amount raised and expended for Schools, . . $ 23,207 02 
Of this sum, there is raised from funds, ° ° $ 402 00 
No return from Patrickton Plantation. 
County of Hancock. ; 
School Districts, ° . . . ° 275 
Children between 4 and 21 years, ° “ie . 14,678 
Number who usyally attend School, ° ° 1 
Amount raised and expended for Schools, . - $ 13,642 74 
Of this sum, there is raised from funds, ° $ 487 60 
No returns from Brooksville, Knox and Orland, 
— o ee 
School Districts, ‘ ; 83 
Children between 4 and 21 ears, A . ° 5,009 
Number who usually at School, . ‘ 3,446 
Amount raised and expended for Schools, . : $ 5,626 85 
Of this sum there is raised from funds, $206 20 
No returas from Charlotte, Machius, Robbinston, and No. 14. 
asec of Kennebec. 
School Districts, . ° 358 
Children between 4 and 21 years, ° ° , 19,625 
Number who usually attend School, P 3 . 14,522 
Amount raised and expended for Schools, ° . $ 19,109 16 
Of this sum there is raised from funds, , . $ 330 45 
No return from Temple, 
Readfield and Waterville made no return of the number of children who usually 
attend schools. ‘i ‘ 
‘ounly ford. 
School Districts, > ites . e ‘ 290 
Children between 4 and 21 years, ° ° ° 12,936 
Number who pa J se $1 7 School, . ° rt 10,217 
Amount raised and e for ° e 11,381 26 
Of this sum there is oy ay ‘. 1,294 21 
Andover did not return the phon of children who usually attend schools. 
County of Somerset. 
School Districts, ‘ : ¥ . é “ 258 
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° 10,706 
: 7,551 
. _- $ 10,225 62 
; : $ 241 11 
Phillips and No, 7, 7th Range. 


County of Penobscot. 
° ° : é 147 
Children between 4 and 21 years, : : 7,666 
Number who usually attend School, : . : 180 
Amount raised and expended for Schools, : $ 9,114 97 
Of this sum, there is raised from funds, ; 4 $ 221 20 

No returns from Brownville and Orono. 

Plantation No. 7, 7th Range, No. 2, 2d Range, East of Penobscot River and 
Jarvis’ Gore, made no returns of the number of children who usually attend 
schools. 

From the above Statement it appears that there are in this State, 

School Districts, ° ‘ A : 2,419 
Children between 4 and Siren, ° ° . 135,344 
Number who usually atte : 4 97,237 
Amount raised and expended for Schools, ‘ fa $ 135,100 18 
Of this sum, there is raised from fuods, ° . $ 4,932 66 

There is annually raised in this State, then, nearly one dollar a head for every 

child between 4 and 21 years, and appropriated for the purposes of education. 
upon those, who usually attend schools, it amounts to one dollar thirly 

for each scholar. How insignificant a sum, when put in com- 

invaluable blessings which flow from its expenditure ! There is 

exult in the thought, that ninety-seven thousand children are an- 

ined up to knowledge and usefulness, to be the bone and sinew of the body 
nae expense too, so little felt, as to seem like a boon from some unseen 


ides the public schools, enumerated in the foregoing statement, there are in 
Maine twenty-one incorporated Academies, four of which have been endowed, 
in addition to funds derived from private sources, by the grant of a township of 
a by a grant of halfatownship. There are besides six incorpora- 
ted academies, two of which only are in operation. Two of them have 
received at the present session, a grant of a half township of land. Boston Adv. 


TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. 


Extract from the Report of the Trustees, in answer to the Resolutions of the Assem- 
bly, requiring information. 

1. * The salary and other emoluments of the President, derived from private 
lectures or classes, signing diplomas, and the fee c for each.’ 

The President has no private class. His salary is in currency, equiva- 
lent at this time to $2000 in specie, He charges a fee of five dollars in currency, 
for signing the diplomas of the Bachelors and Masters of Arts. The income 
from this source, during the last session, was $215 in currency, or $107 50 in 


specie. 

2. * The salaries and emoluments of the other Professors, and how paid, 
whether in specie or paper currency.’ 

Professor Roche has $1200 in currency ; Professor Matthews $1200 in specie ; 
and Professor Chapman $600 in currency.—Each of the Medical Professors has 
twenty dollars in currency for his ticket, and five dollars in currency for signing 
the diplomas of the Medical Graduates. : 

4.* The number of diplomas granted by the institution within the two last 
years, designating the number granted in each year.’ 
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During the year ending in July 1 the University conferred 32 degrees af 
eS rales tt of Maser of Ante, 16 of B r of Laws ; 57 of Doctor 
of Medicine, and 2 of Doctor of Laws ; thus making an aggregate of 128. 

During the year ae July 1824, the University conferred 24 de of 
Bachelor of Arts; 18 of Master of Arts; 16 of Bachelor of Laws; 47 of Doctor 
of Medicine ; 2 of Doctor of Divinity, and 2 of Doctor of Laws; making a total 
of 109. 

5. * The seers number of students in the University, designating rately 
the Medical and Law students, and those in the Grammar School and College.’ 

The Law School is suspended for the present session, to be revived the next. 
—The medical class contains 272; the senior class, 38; the junior class, 24; 
the sophomore class, 12; the freshman class, 17, and the (pbs ume depart- 
po making an aggregate of 403. Of these, the four college classes con- 
tain 91. 

For the employment of the President and the Academical Professors, see his re- 
port to the board at a late meeting. Each Medical Professor lectures every day 
to the class for an hour. The Principal of the Preparatory Department is in 
his School from six to seven hours. Dr. Blythe lectures to the seniors three 
times a week on chemistry. 

Ata vr gg, ed the trustees of Transylvania University, 23d Sept. 1825: 

Resolved, t the Clerk request the President to report to the Board, at 
their next meeting, the time that each Professor devotes to the recitation rooms. 

Ata meeting 3d Oct. 1825, Mr. Holly as follows, viz: 

A bly to the request of the Board of Trustees of Transylvania University, 
at meeting Sept. 23, 1824, the President makes the following report, 
concerning the labors of the several instructers in the academical department. 

The President, from 9 to 10 o'clock, A. M and from 12 tol, P. M. attends 
the seniors daily, giving a course of instruction in Philology, Rhetoric, Logic, Eth- 
ics, mental Philosophy and Political Economy. From 10 to 12, he goes through 
@ course of regular criticism, with his pen in his hand, and in company with 
the writers in succession, upon the themes and forensics which are prepared by 
the seniors. 

A portion of this period is also devoted to students, for all the objects of com- 
plaint, expostulation, and the general business of order and discipline, as 
well as to the reception of ‘st and the requisite information which they 
seek, when they visit the institution with their sons or their friends. It is still 
further employed by the President, to visit according to law, the recitation and 
lecture rooms of the teachers and professors, and to suggest any improvements 
that may be made, as well as to obtain a personal knowledge of the condition of 
all the departments. 

From 12 to 1 on Fridays, he attends to the private declamation of the twe 
upper classes, and from 10 to 11 on Saturdays, to their public declamation. 

As has been done heretofore in some of the sessions, the President designs te 
give, from 11 to 12 on Saturdays, during the present season, a course of lectures 
on manners and morals, in the chapel. At this time the President is employed 
one hour each day, in hearing a course of recitations from one of the classes in 
Latin ; though this is an extra duty, which he will assign to some one else, as 
soon as circumstances will permit. 

Prefessor Roche, from 9 to 10, hears a recitation by the juniors; from 10 te 
11, a recitation by the sophomores; from 11 to 12, a second recitation by the 
juniors ; from 12 to | a recitation by the freshmen, and from | to 2, a second re- 
citation by the sophomores. In this manner he goes through with the prescri- 
bed course of Greek and Latin, with the exception of Horace, which is taken 
by the President. The Professor also criticises, at his room, the Greek and 
Latin exercises of the classes. 

Professor Matthews, from 9 to 10, hears a recitation by the freshmen; from 10 
to 11, a recitation by the juniors; from 11 tc 12, a recitation by the seniors, 
and from 12 to 1, by the sophomores. He also delivers lectures on the subjects 
of his professorship, twice a week. 
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Professor Chapman, from 9 to 10, hears the sophomores; from 10 to 11, the 
seniors ; from 11 to 12, the freshmen; and from 12 to 1, the juniors. 

The labors of Professor Roche are unreasonably great. Justice and. policy 
require that they should be lessened, as soon as the circumstances of the Uni- 
versity will allow a division of his professorship, 


Dr. Holly has recently resigned the presidency of the ‘Transylvania Universi- 
ty f DY eaten that of the University of Louisiana. } 
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INFLUENCE OF INFANT SCHOOLS. 


The Boy and the Song. 


One day while I was walking in the play ground, I saw at one end of it about 
twenty children, apparently arguing a subject, pro. and con. ; from the attitude 
of several of the orators, I judged it was about something that appeared to them 
of considerable importance. I wished to know the subject of debate, but was 
satisfied, that if 1 approached the children it might put an end to the matter alto- 
gether. Some of the bystanders saw me looking very attentively at the princi- 
pal actor, and, as I suppose, suggested to the party the propriety of retiring to 
some other spot, for immediately afterwards they all retired behind a partition, 
which afforded me an opportunity of distinctly hearing all that passed, without 
being observed by them. I soon fount! that the subject of debate was a song. It 
seems that one of the children had brought a song to the school, and some of the 
monitors had read it, and afterwards decided that it was an improper thing for 
the child to have in his possession, and one of them had taken it from the owner, 
and destroyed it; the aggrieved party had complained to some of the other chil- 
dren, who said that it was thieving for one child to take any thing from another 
child, without his consent. The boy, nettled at being called a thief, defended 
himself by saying that he, as a monitor, had a right to take away from any of 
his class any thing that was calculated to do them harm ; and he, it seems, was 
backed in this opinion by many others. On the other hand, it was contended 
that no such right existed, and it was doubtful to me for a considerable time, on 
which side the strength of argument lay. At last one of the children observed to 
the following effect :—‘ You should have taken it to master, because he would 
know if it was bad better than you.’ This was convincing argument, and, to 
my great delight, the boy replied—* How much did the song cost?’ The reply 
was, ‘a halfpenny.’ ‘ Here, then, take it? says the child, * I had one given me 
to day, so now remember | have paid you forit; but if you bring any more songs 
to school I will tell master.’ This seemed to. give general satisfaction to the 
whole party, who immediately dispersed to their several amuscments. A struggle 
like this, between the principles of duty and honesty, among children so very 
young, must prove highly interesting to all lovers of children, and exemplifies, be- 
yond a doubt, the immense advantages of early instruction. 


Death bed and Funeral of an Infant Scholar. 


The following anecdote will show how early impressions are made on the infant 
mind, and the effects such impressions have in the dying moments of a child. 
A little boy, between the age of five and six years, being extremely ill, prevailed 
on his mother to ask me to come and see him: the mother called, and stated, , 
that he said he did want to see his master so bad, that be would give any thing if 
he could see him. The mother likewise said, she should be very much obliged to me 
if | would come: conceiving that the child would get better after he had seen me. 
1 accordingly went, and on seeing the child, considered that he could not re- 
cover. The moment I entered the room, the child attempted to rise, but could 
not. * Well, my little man,’ said I,‘did you want to see me?? ‘ Yes, sir, I 
wanted to see you very much,’ answered the child. ‘ Tell me what you wanted 
me for.’ ‘I wanted to tell you that] cannot come to school again, because | 
shalldie.” * Don’t say that,’ said the mother, ‘ you will get better, and then you 
VOL. I. 40 
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ean go to school again.’ ‘ No,’ answered the child, ‘1 shall not get better, | am 
sure, and I wanted to ask master to let my class sing a hymn over my body; 
when they put me in the pit-hole.’ Thec series Sade me promise that this 
should be done, observed, ‘ you told me, master, we used to say the pic- 
tures, that the souls of children never die, and do you think I shall go to God ?? 
‘You ask me a difficult question, my little boy,’ saidI. ‘Is it, sir,’ says the 
child, *4 am not afraid to die, and I know I shall die.’ ‘ Well, child, I should 
not be afraid to ¢ states with you, for if such as you do not go to God, I 
do not know what will become of such as myself; and from what I know of you, 
I firmly believe that you will, and all like you; but you know what | used to tell 
you at school.’ ‘ Yes, sir, | do; you used to tell me that I should pray to God 
to assist me to do to others as I would that they should do to me, as the hymn 
says ; and mother knows that I always said my prayers night and morning, and I 
used to pray for father and mother, master and governess, and every body else.’ 
* Yes, my little man, this is Dg of our duty ; we should pray for every one, and 
I think if God sees it needful, he will answer our prayers, especially when they 
come from the heart.’ Here the child attempted to speak, but could not, but 
waved his hand, in token of gratitude for my having called; and | can truly say, 
that I*never saw so much confidence, resignation, and true dependence on the di 
vine will, manifested by any grown person on a death bed, much less by a child, 
under the teader age of seven years. I bid the child adieu, and was much im- 
pressed with what 1 had seen. The next. day the mother called on me, and 
informed me that the child had quitted his tenement of clay ; and that just before 
his departure, he had said te her, and those around him, that the souls of children 
neverdie ; it was only the body that died, that he had been told at school, while 
they were saying the pictures, that the soul went to God, who gave it. The 
mother said, that these were the last words the child was known to utter.. She 
then repeated the request, about the children singing a hymn over his grave, and 
named the hymn she wished to have sung. The time arrived for the funeral, and 
the parents of the children who were to sing the hymn, made them very neat 
and clean, and sent them to school, I sent them to the house, whence the fune- 
ral v/as to proceed, and the undertaker sent word that he could not be troubled 
witt: such little creatures, and that unless I attended myself, the children could not 
go. I told him, I was confident that the children would be no trouble to him, if 
he only told them to follow the mourners, two and two, and that it was unnecessary 
for any one to interfere with them further, than showing them the way back to 
the school. I thought, however, that I would attend to see how the children 
behaved, but did not let them see me, until the corpse had arrived at the ground. 
As soon as I had got to the ground, some of the children saw me, and exclaimed, 
* there’s master ;’ and several of them stepped out of the ranks to favor me 
with a bow. When the corpse was put into the ground, the children were arranged 
around the grave, not one of whom was more than six years of age. One of them 
gave out the hymn, in the usual way,and then it was sung(according to the opinions 
of the by-standers) very well. The novelty of the thing caused a great number 
of persons to collect together ; and yet, to their credit, while. the children were 
singing, there was not a whisper to be heard; and when they had finished, the 
poor people made a collection for the children, on the ground. 
[Wilderspin’s Infant Education. 


CHARITY SCHOOL OF ST. JOHN’S, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 


This school was established for the purpose of maintaining, instructing, clothing, 
qualifying for useful servants, and putting out to service, the female children of 
the industrious poor of the parish. 


The school dates its existence from the year 1735, when, in consequence of the 
increasing population, this parish was taken out of the adjoining one of St. Olave : 
among the first acts of the inhabitants of the newly-established Parish, was the 
formation of a schoo! similar ia many respects to that which had, already, for 
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ages existed in the mother parish; it provided for the instruction and clo- 
thing of ourtals number of the female children of the parish, with a view to fit 
them for service when they arrived at the age for leaving the school ; but there 
was one alteration made in the system of the then infant school, which the ex- 
perience of now nearly one hundred years proves to the committee to have been 
most wise and beneficial, viz. the reception of a certain portion of the children 
so educated into the house, wholly to be maintained, constantly to be under the 
eye of a vigilant mistress, and the regulations of a domestic family. The obvi- 
ous tendency of this arrangement is, besides the benefit afforded to the parents, 
by taking their child entirely off their hands, to secure to the child the full ad- 
—n of the instruction, to rescue a from an —— Aer ye — ren 
i by which exposure at home, too frequently, all t erived at sc 
is lost.) and by the blessing of Providence to train her mh that moral and reli- 
gious way from which when she is old she may not depart. 

The accommodations of the schooi-house will allow-eighteen children to be 
thus wholly received into it, and maintained ; and though this number has for thé 
last few years been necessarily reduced to fifteen, the present committee have 
now the pleasure to report that the full number will in a few weeks be put into 
the establishment, and they indulge the hope that long will be the time before 
that full number is again obliged to be curtailed. The number of children, there- 
fore, now in the school is as follows :—Forty children educated and clothed, of 
whom eighteen, besides education and clothing, are wholly maintained. This 
number is certainly small when compared with the size of the parish, and much 
it is to be wished that more of the female population could derive the benefit of 
gratuitous instruction; happily, females are the only children for whom provi- 
sion need be made, on account of the royal and munificent foundation of the 
grammar school of Queen Elizabeth, which not only holds out the advantage of 
a classical education to those whose parents are desirous that they should avail 
themselves of it, but extends. to some hundreds of the children of a dower class of 
persons, that measure of useful learning which, were it not for the existence of 
this institution, the parishioners of St. Sohn would, undoubtedly, feel the expe- 
diency of providing for them, {From printed account of the School. 
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MR, NOAH WEESTER’S PROPOSED DICTIONARY. 


The following paragraphs are extracted from Mr. Webster's recent letter to the 
. public. 

‘As I have been preparing a Dictionary for publication, and have, for many years, 
been teased with ine elitr about Welker. I have made a visit to Engl and 
partly with a view to ascertain the real state of the language. 1! now know, what 
I before suspected, that no book whatever is considered and received in that 
country as a standard of orthoepy. There is no standard in England, except that 
pronunciation which prevails among respectable people, and this th tolerably 
uniform, is not precisely the same. Walker*s scheme does not give is usage— 
it deviates from it as much as Sheridan’s, and even more. re are whole 
classes of words, whose pronunciation, as marked by Walker, is not warranted 
by any respectable practice in England. I presume,I can select a thousand 
words, if not double the number, from Walker’s Dictionary, marked for a pro- 
punciation which no man would venture to use, in any decent society in that 
country. And what is more, I affirm that my own pronuciation, which was in- 
troduced into my book long before the name of Walker was known in this coun- 
try, coincides more nearly with all the good practice which I witnessed in Eng- 
land, than Walker’s—not that I agree im all respects with that practice, but the 
differences are few in number. If the people of this country will have an ish 
book to follow, if nothing but Engiish will answer, | would recommend Jones’ Dic- 
tionary, for this pupose.—Jones is a later author, who seems to have followed 
Walker for the express purpose of correcting his errors—and his work, for the 
— and consistency of his scheme, is far preferable to any other British 
publication, 
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I have been an attentive observer of the progress of orthoepy, for fifty years, 
and am satisfied that from Sheridan's first introduction of his Irish innovations, 
nearly sixty years ago, all efforts to establish a standard, have only served to un- 
settle the language, and multiply diversities. 

A gentleman of distinction in the literary world, remarked to me in London, 
that * pagecmeras of intelligent gentlemen were to weet and consult, for adjust- 
ing disputed points, it would be of no use, for no two mev would think alike on 
the subject. We learn.and they iearn the language by tradition, and by associa- 
ting with respectable people—and the force of this commo. usage cannot be re- 
sisted. In this country, it would be as difficult to bring all the people of the diffe- 
rent states to agree to any given standard, as it would be to stretch them on the 
bed of Procrustes and reduce them all to the same length. Every schoolmaster 
wants his own book to be used, and thinks if he can introduce it into schools, the 
work is done—So little do these men know their own weakness—and the force 
of resistance to be overcome. 

Do these men suppose that the people of this country will revive the antiquated 
orthography of such words as music, public, rheumatic &c. and write them mu- 
sick, publick, rheumatick, because Johnson and Walker wrote them so half a cen- 
tury ago? Do they not know that this orthography has been discarded from the 
records of parliament, from the records and reports of law proceedings, from Ency- 
clopedias ; from periodical publications ; from public prints and from the writings 
of most authors, in Great Britian, for forty or fifty years past? Do they not know 
that it has been discarded by Congress and the State legislatures, and the courts of 
law in this country—as wel) as by all or nearly all American authors? What can 
these men mean by sending us school-books with this obsolete orthography—an 
orthography always improper—and now held in disrepute ? Even the few adherents 
to this practice among writers and printers in this country, have been mostly com- 
pelled, by the force of usage, to give up the contest. This is a triumph of good 
sense over pedantry ; and a few more such triumphs will leave us our vernacular 
Janguge in its purity. 

My intercourse with the most respectable society, and a constant course of 
reading in the best authors for fifty years past, with the advantage of several 
months residence in England, and almost daily intercourse with many of the ablest 


scholars in the Kingdom, will enable me to preseat our vernacular language as it 
really exists, in the two c~’sgtries, and I shall endeavor to do it with fidelity. What- 
ever is well executed in the English Dictionaries I shall receive, and give due 
credit to the authors: for, as Dr. Johnson said in a similar case, | would not usurp 
the honors of ed predecessors. Whatever is deficient, I shall supply, as far as | 


am able, and what is palpably wrong, | shall correct 

My Spelling Book, which has had an unparalled sale, and has, it is believed, 
had a very extensive effect in facilitating the acquisition of the language and in 
purifying the popular pronunciation from vulgarities—wil] be adjusted to a uni- 
formity with the dictionary in pronunciation. 

It was suggested to me, as early as the year 1784, by the late venerable Dr. 
Goodrich of Durham, that a Dictionary would be necessary to the completion of 
my plan. Through the goodness of a kind Providence, the work is now accom- 
plished—with what success, it remains with my fellow-citizens to determine.’ 


LECTURES ON BOTANY. 


Mr. Shepherd has commenced a course of Lectures on Botany, at the 
Pantheon, in this city. 
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WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


A Grammar of Chemistry, adapted to the use of Schools and private 
students, by familiar. Illustrations and easy Experiments. By,J. L. 
Comstock, M. D. With namerous Engravings on Wood. Second 
edition. Hartford, 1825, 12mo. pp. 240, ‘ 


The rapid increase in the number of school-books like this, ~ + Seon oa 

itious to the improvement of the rising generation. Nothing can so ef- 

pr Al = promote the diffusion of useful science, or exert so direct and powerful 
an influence on the prosperity of the country. . 

After the hi favorable notices of this work in periodical publications which 
are strictly , and which embrace among their contributors the most emi- 
nent men of our day, it would be superfluous labor for us to dilate upon its merits 
as a treatise on chemical science. 

With regard however to the adaptation of the book to the purposes of instruc- 
tion, we feel at liberty te express our opinion more fully ; and we are happy to 
say that, in this respect, it is entitled to our best commendation. The questions 
for recapitulation are not thrust in at random, or purposely inserted in such a 
way that the pupil may be sure to have the answer in every instance before his 
eye, at the same time with the question: they are arranged with reference to 
the science of chemistry as such, and will enable the leamer to arrange and em- 
body his knowledge of the whole subject. 

vocabulary of terms will, we think, be very useful to young persons. But 
it would have been still more so, had it been more copious. 


The Literary and Scientific Class-Book, embracing the leading Facts 
and Principles of Science : illustrated by Engravings, with many diffi- 
cult words explained at the heads of the Lessons, and Questions annex- 
ed for Examination ; designed as Exercises for the Reading and Study 
of the Higher Classes in Common Schools. Selected from the Rev. John 
Platts’ Literary and Scientific Class-Book, and from various other 
sources, and adapted to the wants and condition of Youth ‘in the 
United States. By Levi W. Leonard. Keene, N. H. 1826. i2mo. 
pp. 318. 


The Rev. Mr. Platt’s Literary and Scientific Class-Book, which is the basis of 
the above work, is much valued in England; and Mr. Leonard has, we think, 
been very successful in adapting it to the use of schools in the United States. 

School-books of this kind are valuable to the community, from the aid which 
they afford to the dissemination of useful knowledge among the whole peopie. 
But they have an immediate and subordinate value to the young, which is not-so 
commonly appreciated : they tend more than any other class of books, to produce 
a natural and chaste style of reading. In class-books like this, the of the 
reader is fixed not so much on the words, as on the meaning; and his manner is 
accordingly divested of formality, and becomes a fair expression of the sense. 
But in works composed of pieces selected chiefly for their style, the result is very 
different. The nice turns of thought, and the delicate shades of expression, or 
perhaps even the rhetorical nerve and terseness of the composition, are sure to 
produce something of an artificial elocution. —This, however, is a point of inferior 
moment, and we will not dwell upon it. 
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The Lite and Scientific Class-Book is, we think, one of the most valuable 
school-books that has hitherto been — - Itis a work which may accele- 
rate ement everywhere ; but to be peculiarly useful in towns 
and where there is not convenient access to extensive libraries. 


Lessons in simultaneous Reading, Spelling, and Defining. By a 
Teacher. Portsmouth, 1826. 12mo. pp. 144, 


The preface to this little volume contains several judicious and useful remarks, 
which seem to be the fruits of experience and attentive observation. From 
these we select the following, which will serve both to give a just character of 
the book, and to repeat sound views of elementary instruction. 

* The evil consequences ae tng the practice of compelling children to read 
what they do not understand, have led teachers to adopt one of the only two 
modes which have as yet been invented for avoiding them. They either place in 

# the hands of their pupils books reduced to the level of their capacities; or the 

pupils are compelled to seek the definitions from the columns of the common dic- 

i -—The design of the present volume is to unite the advantages of both 

plans: the difficult words are rendered intelligible by the definitions—and 

learning the definitions, the minds of the scholars are exercised, and their 
knowledge of language increased. 

* The common mode of teaching the definition of words is also very objectionable ; 
the Pepi! is obliged to commit to memory the definitions of a certain number of 
insulated and unconnected words in a dictionary ; this is a mere exertion of the 
memory, and that it is a tedious, and often a most fruitless labor, both teachers 
and pupils we believe will concur in admitting ; the difficulty grows out of the fact 
that by this exercise the association of ideas is not called in to the assistance of the 
memory: when the pupil strives to recover the evanescent idea, there are no cir- 
cumstances with which it is connected, there is no érain of ideas on which he can 
rely for assistance. 

he plan of the present work is to relieve the scholar from this difficulty ; it 
presents the word to be defined in connection with others, and supplies a train of 
ideas with which the particular one may be associated. 

In regard to Orthography, it occurs to the Compiler, as he thinks it must to every 
instructer of youth, that when a child is taught to spell words without knowing 
their meaning, it is a dry and Jaborious task ; one which affords neither pleasure 
nor mental improvement to the scholar, and which requires to be often repeated 
without perceptible benefit. If, when the pupil is taught tospell a particular word, 
he is likewise taught to read and to define it, it would seem that he must retain a 
clearer iflea of its or than when he has repeated it by rote from the co- 
lumns of a spelling-book.’ 

The details of the author’s plan are occasionally novel and ingenious ; and— 
what is better—they are always practical and useful. The whole book possesses 
much merit. 

We would suggest, that in future editions the word ‘ simultaneous’ had better 
be dropped from the title page. It is not eR me agg term for the author's pur- 
pose. It implies that reading, spelling, and ing, are all going on at the same 
instant of time; or that all the pupils unile orally in their exercises. Neither of 
these meanings, however, is that which the author intends we should attach to 
the word. A slight change of phraseology would designate the true character 
and object of the book. 


Blair’s outlines of Chronology, Ancient and Modern ; being an In- 
troduction to the study of History. For the use of Schools. Hart- 
ford, 1825. 18mo. pp. 174. 

This is a very instructive and interesting exhibition of chronology, and is in- 


tended, we observe, for the introduction to a series of elementary works on 
history, such as may be advantageously used by young learners. The whole ee- 
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ries is to be chiefly original ; though modelled on the plan of Blair, and designated 

*y Phe compiler will, we hope, add to his list a volume on the United States, and 
the state of Connecticut. 

oma revised edition of the volume on chronology, is, we understand, in prepara- 

tion. 


Exempla Minora: or, New English Examples, to be rendered into 
Latin : adapted to the rules of Adam’s Latin Grammar. For the Use 
of the Junior Classes, in the Grammar Schools in the United States. 
To which is added steps to Sense Verses; or, a set of Exercises, to 
be rendered into Latin Recudignts and Pentameters. Second edition. 
New-Haven, 1823. 18mo. pp. 203. 


One obstacle to successful instruction in Latin composition in the schools 
of the United States, has been removed by this excellent manual. 

In most schools for preparatory education, it was customary to employ a book of 
exercises adapted to the Grammars used in England; while the pupil was 
taught the elements of Latin, from the Grammar of Dr. Adam. 

Mach difficulty, and unnecessary expenditure of time, unavoidably resulted 
from this circumstance. The book before us is pretty carefully adapted to Adam’s 
Grammar; and the pupil can now proceed intelligently to the composition of 
his exercises. ; 

We mention thir valuable little book, for the sake of such instructers as 
may not yet have adopted it. No elementary work of the same, or of a simi- 
lar, character, can at present be found, betier suited to initiate young learners 
in this important branch of classical education. : 

In the next edition the Index of Words will, we hope, be revised, and ren- 
dered more complete, 


Elements of Arithmetic, by Question and Answer. Designed for 
the use of the Younger Classes in Public and Private Schools. By 
James Robinson, Jun. Second edition. Boston, 1824. 18mo. pp. 68. 


These Elements are in so extensive use, that our opinion of them can have 
little influence good or bad. We think very favorably, however, of this 
school-book ; and heartily wish it a still wider circulation. 

In its present form, it embodies much valuable exercise. We wish it con- 
tained more that is purely mental. But, as many teachers would perhaps 
object to such an arrangement, we are disposed to regard the book with 
pleasure, as one which is likely to prepare the way for a still more extensive 
introduction of intellectual arithmetic, into the course of school exercises. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Adventures of Congo in search of his Master San Americs n Tale, 
Containing a true Account of a Shipwreck, and interspersed with 
Anecdotes founded on Facts. Illustrated with Engravings. Boston. 


The incidents of this tale are highly interesting. They are all such as are 
natural and credible. We have, moreover, the author’s express assurance 
that they are not fictitious. About this latter point we confess we are not 
very scrupulous. An author who writes for children may, we think, draw 
liberally on imagination, provided he does not obtrude any gross improba- 
bility. In the latter case he loses the confidence ef his young readers, and 
disqualifies himself, therefore, for attaining the great object of a book for 
children,—the production of a moral impression. 





Lafayette, or Disinterested Benevolence. Boston, 1825. 


This delightful narrative forms an excellent companion to the story en- 
titled the Badge, of which a notice was given in our last number. The 
same lesson is inculcated in both tales; but present embraces a fuller his- 

of the hero. 

‘this little book deserves a much fuller notice than our present limits can 
afford,—a circumstance which we regret the less, from a conviction that it 
has been already extensively perused. It ought indeed to be in the hands of 
every child whose parents wish that he should one day become a virtuous and 
useful citizen of the United States. 


The Child's First Book: being a New Primer, for the Use of Fa- 
milies and Schools. By Goold Brown. New-York, 1822. 

The peculiar object of this » is to facilitate the little learner's 
gress, by an arrangement in which the letters comprising elementary 
syllables and words of the language are exhibited in all the analogies of their 
combination. 

The author’s attempt we think a Isudable one; and, judging from the 
following circumstance, it seems to be abundantly successful. 

Several editions of this little book have been published since 1822;—three 
‘sets of stereotype plates have been cast, and one bookseller keeps it constantly 
in 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications respecting the following institutions have been received 
since our last. 


Oxford Academy, N. Y. 

Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine. 

Law Department of the Columbian college, District of Columbia. 

Sanderson Academy. 

Bridgewater “ . Mass. 

Bath a Maine. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Primary Schools of Maryland. 

Our correspondent in Belchertown is entitled to our best thanks for hi» 
suggestions. An answer to each of his questions will be furnished as soon as 

ible. A manual for the direction of teachers who are desirous of adopt- 

ing the monitorial system is in preparation, also an article on district schools. 

A valuable letter, accompanied by a pamphlet, has been received from 
Harrisburg, Pa. We are very desirous of receiving a full account of the pro- 
= of the important experiment in education, which is now making in that 

ce. 
The review of Wilbur's Reference Bible will be inserted as early as con- 
sistent with previous engagements, 





